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PAPAL PROJECTS AS THEY RELATE TO THE BRITISH 
COLONIES. 


Tue colonial empire of Great Britain is, doubtless, one of the elements 
of power that will control the future destinies of the world. 

Based on the grand principles of constitutional law which have cost 
this parent state the struggles of a thousand years to evolve and to test, 
and possessing all those means of social advancement which the expe- 
rience of past ages, and the discoveries of our own, have approved, it 
is highly probable that many of them will quickly rise to national 
maturity, like Minerva springing from the head of Jupiter, full-grown 
and completely armed ; and will bear an egis as terrible and weighty 
as that which now rests on the arm of Britannia herself. 

The history of all nations shows how much their prosperity has 
depended upon their religion, and it is, therefore, a question of the 
deepest interest to this parent land and to the world at large, What 
form of Christianity will eventually prevail amongst those young 
nations that will speak the language, observe the laws, inherit the 
liberties, and emulate the greatness, of old England ? 

The colonial possessions of our country have been either acquired by 
conquest or settled by emigration, and the religious character of 
these respective countries will of course be greatly influenced by the 
creeds professed by their former masters or first occupants. Lower 
Canada and the Mauritius were French settlements, whilst the Island 
of Trinidad was colonized by Spaniards ; and thus British commanders 
found, and stipulated to protect, the Roman Catholic faith in these 
conquered territories. 

In the newly-formed settlements of Upper Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand, there are ‘‘scope and verge enough” for emigrants of 
every creed; and the circumstances of many Roman Catholics in Ire- 
land and the Highlands of Scotland are sufficiently unhappy to induce 
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many to go forth to these new colonies, and to carry with them the 
religion of their forefathers. 

Every reader of church history is familiar with the distinction 
between the secular and the regular clergy of Rome ; the former being 
the well-fed incumbents of ecclesiastical benefices, and the latter, when 
acting in the spirit of their founders, being monkish missionaries under 
the obligation of solemn vows. The first is that of obedience, which 
obliges them to perfect submission to the rules of their order, and the 
will of their superior ; the second, of poverty, which forbids the enjoy- 
ment of the slightest article of property, as a book or a watch, such 
indulgences being absolutely dependent on the pleasure of the supe- 
rior ; the third is, of chastity, which includes not only the renunciation 
of vice, but also of marriage ; and, lastly, of community, or perpetual 
residence within the monastery, unless released by a dispensation from 
an ecclesiastical superior. 

In the captured colonies of Lower Canada, Trinidad, and the Mau- 
ritius, the secular clergy are in the enjoyment of abundant supplies, 
and are as quiet as such comfortable state-provision usually renders a 
priesthood, whether Papal or Protestant. 

It is the regular, the missionary priests, that adventure to the newly- 
formed settlement, and, under the obligations of these vows, are pre- 
pared “to endure hardness,” to an extent that is, in fact, exemplary to 
many missionaries who profess a purer faith. 

As there exists much ignorant prejudice against the Romish priest- 
hood, as if no good thing could be found connected with it, it may be 
interesting and useful to give an illustration of the labours of a missionary 
priest, as supplied in the life of the late Dr. Macdonell, Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Kingston, Upper Canada. That devoted man was educated 
in the Scotch college of Valladolid, in Spain, from whence he returned, 
in 1787, to his native country, and was stationed in the Braes of 
Lochaber, where he commenced that course of benevolent labour for his 
people, which bound them for ever to him, and to the church he so faith- 
fully served. The scenes of suffering he was called to witness amongst 
his poor flock, led him to project a scheme for removing most of the 
Highland Roman Catholics to the Lowlands of Scotland. 

The circumstances that necessitated such a change are thus described : 

“The great increase of the cotton manufactures in the west of Scotland, a few 
years after the close of the American war, occasioned a demand for hands, and with 
this demand a considerable rise took place in the price of provisions, particularly in 
the article of butchers’ meat, as well as in the wool trade. The Highland proprie- 
tors, with a view of turning their lands to better advantage than they had previously 
done under the system of small farms, resolved to turn their bleak and barren 
mountains into sheep-walks, to dispossess their poor tenants of the lands which for 
generations had been possessed by their forefathers, and to substitute in their place 
substantial and industrious farmers, and shepherds from the southern parts of Scot- 
land. To use the words of the bishop, in a memoir written by himself, ‘It was not 
uncommon to see from one to two hundred families turned adrift, and the farms 
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which they had occupied converted into one sheep-walk, for the accommodation 
of a south-country shepherd, or, as it was termed in the country, a hundred and 
fifty or two hundred smokes went through one chimney. The poor people, thus 
dispossessed of their small farms, and compelled to dispose of their stock for little 
or nothing, because there was no one to purchase it but those who supplanted them, 
and who thought it fair to take all the advantage they could of them, found them- 
selves in the most helpless and distressed situation; they had never travelled beyond 
the limits of their native vallies and mountains ; they neither understood nor spoke 
any other language but their mother-tongue—the Gaelic; and they were perfect 
strangers to the ways and manners of the world. The few that could muster means 
to pay their passage to America, whither many of them were desirous to emigrate, were 
afraid to enter on the sea, covered as it then was with the privateers and armed vessels 
of the enemy; besides that, the British cruisers and ships of war had positive orders 
from the Admiralty to prevent the departure of emigrants from the Highlands of Scot- 
land, and to press such able-bodied men as they found on board emigrant ships. Those 
orders were carried into execution on some occasions ; but it frequently happened 
that the officers who boarded the ships, and beheld the pitiable state of the emigrants, 
could not prevail upon themselves to tear the father and the husband from the wife 
and children : for, had they done so, they would have been the instruments of the 
most ruinous and fatal consequences to the Highlanders. 

“<Tt was in this conjuncture that the writer of these pages, then a missionary on 
the borders of the counties of Inverness and Perth, in the highest inhabited parts of 
the Highlands of Scotland, affected by the distressed state of his countrymen, and 
hearing that an emigrant vessel, which had sailed from the island of Barra, one of 
the Hebrides, had been wrecked, and had put into Greenock, where she landed her 
passengers in the most helpless and destitute situation, repaired in the spring of 
1792 to Glasgow. Having procured an introduction to several of the professors of 
the university, and the principal manufacturers of that city, he proposed to the latter, 
that he would induce the Highlanders who had been turned out of their farms, and 
those lately escaped from shipwreck, to enter into their works, if they (the manu- 
facturers) would but encourage them.’ ” 

Their ignorance of the English language and their profession of the 
Romish faith were formidable hindrances to the scheme. These were, 
however, mastered by the devotedness of their benefactor, who under- 
took to interpret to them in the factory, and to minister for them at 
the altar, the first that any priest had dared to rear in Glasgow since 
the Reformation. 

The French war producing a stagnation of trade, these poor High- 
landers were without employment, and in want. Their priest proposed 
to government to embody them in a Catholic corps, with the young 
chief, Macdonall, of Glengarry, for their colonel, and himself as their 
chaplain. The proposal was accepted, and the Glengarry fencibles 
were called to serve in Ireland, and rendered effectual aid in repressing 
the horrors of the rebellion. The regiment was disbanded in 1802; 
and this fact will lead the reader back to the subject of this paper, 
Popery in the Colonies. 

The Highlanders were again reduced to the greatest straits, and 

“ Mr. Macdonell succeeded, after unparalleled exertions, in taking out numbers 
of his deserving and unfortunate countrymen, in the year 1804, to Upper Canada, 
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where he saw them comfortably located, and obtained for them patent deeds for 
160,000 acres of land. He shortly afterwards commenced the erection of churches 
and schools, and went forth as a pious missionary in the single-heartedness of faith, 
sacrificing every social and domestic comfort, and the privileges of civilized society, 
exposing himself to numberless privations, and struggling against almost insurmount- 
able obstacles, in order to administer the consolations of religion to the few and 
far-distant inhabitants of the then nearly impenetrable forest. He devoted the 
greater part of a life, more than thirty years, entirely to the mission of Upper 
Canada. For some years, he carried his wallet on his Herculean shoulders, through 
its wilds and fastnesses, hundreds and hundreds of miles, under cold and hunger, to 
preach the word of God, and administer the rites of our holy religion, to the widely- 
seattered Catholics, many of them Irish, who first braved the difficulties of settle- 
ment. By his zeal, his prudence, his tact, his energy, perseverance, and good sense, 
he saw them, as they thickened about him, placed in that scale and position in society 
which they ought to hold, in spite of the vilest intrigue and rankest bigotry. 

“ During his episcopate, he made several voyages across the Atlantic, on the subject 
of the affairs of his extensive diocese, and though in his seventy-eighth year, he did 
not hesitate, in conformity with a resolution passed at an aggregate meeting of the 
Catholics of Upper Canada, held at his residence at Kingston, on the 10th of Octo- 
ber, 1837, to undertake another journey to England, for the purpose of raising funds 
for the erection of a Catholic college in Upper Canada, and for the promotion of 
British emigration in that rising and important colony. Bishop Macdonell accord- 
ingly left Canada during the summer of 1839, and arrived at Liverpool on the Ist of 
August of that year.” 


The following paragraph gives the result of his laborious mission to 
the wilds of Canada. 


“Tt would require a volume to relate the almost unparalleled exertions of this 
venerable prelate to promote the interests of religion in the country of his adoption, 
from 1st November, 1804, when he landed at York, Upper Canada, to the close of 
his earthly career in 1839. Suffice it to say, that he found that now important 
province nearly without a priest or an altar; and by his own individual labours, he 
raised forty-eight churches in thirty-five years, and left behind him a respectable and 
zealous priesthood of nearly forty individuals, who, imitating the example of their 
illustrious and revered prelate, are extending the kingdom of Jesus Christ, and plant- 
ing churches in regions where the sound of the Gospel has been only lately heard.” 


Justly abhorring the doctrinal corruptions and superstitious practices 
which these labours were designed to diffuse, yet what generous Pro- 
testant can fail to do homage to the virtues of such a man, or wonder 
that those doctrines and practices retain their hold on the minds of a 
people who are called to witness such eminent self-denial in their advo- 
cates ?* 

But to return: Roman Catholic settlers have thus, by the pressure of 





* Another illustration of self-denial, with the same object, is supplied by the 
following article from an American paper, “ The Bangur Whig :”— 

“ A Catholic College in the Woods of Maine.—A few years since, the Catholic Bishop, 
Rev. Mr. Fenwick, purchased a half township of wild land, No. 2, 5th range, on the 
Aroostook Road, for the purpose of establishing a college for the education of the 
young. Several of the lots have been sold to settlers, who have made a vigorous 
beginning in farming, and now make quite an appearance of thrift. 
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calamities at home, been driven, not only to Canada, but Australia. A 
large portion of the emigrants to the latter are from Ireland, and it is 
lamentable to add, that a great part of the convicts in those penal 
settlements are also natives of that too long neglected country. These 
men retain, amidst all their vice and degradation, a strong attachment 
to the Romish faith; and the colonial government have thought it 
politically right, to assist bishops and clergy of that communion, to set- 
tle in those important territories. 

Indeed, in almost every colony and possession of Great Britain, Popish 
bishops, and vicars apostolic, are found, who, in the spirit of Macdonell, 
labour to establish the authority of Rome, not only in the consciences 
of their own people, but in the minds of the Protestant settlers around. 

The following list of twenty-seven colonial bishops and vicars apos- 
tolic is transcribed from the “‘ Catholic Annual Register for 1842,” to 
show how the meshes of the Papacy are already spread in every part of 
our colonial empire. 


Right Rev. Joseph Signay, Bishop of Quebec. 
Pierre Flavien Turgeon, Bishop of Sidney, coadjutor. 
Ig. Bourget, Bishop of Montreal. 
Anthony Tabean, coadjutor. 
J. N. Provencher, Bishop of Juliopolis, V. G. at Hudson’s Bay. 
Remigius Gaulin, Bishop of Kingstown, Upper Canada. 
Michael Fleming, O. S. F., Bishop of Carparia, V.A. of Newfoundland. 
Donald Macdonald, Bishop of Charlotte Town, Prince Edward’s Island. 
William Fraser, Bishop of Tance, V.A. in Nova Scotia. 
Daniel Macdonnell, Bishop of Olympus, V.A. Trinidad. 
Richard P. Smith, Bishop of Agna, coadjutor. 
Benito Fernandez, V.A. of Jamaica. 
Wm. Bernard Collier, Bishop of Milevis, V.A. in the Mauritius. 
John Fgnnelly, Bishop of Castoria, V.A. Madras. 
Patrick Carew, Bishop of Philadelphia, V.A. Calcutta. 
Pietro d’Alcantara, Bishop of Antifelle, V.A. of Bombay. 


“A large, two-story, wooden building has been erected, and is about finished. It is 
the intention to erect wings to the main building, probably the next season. On the 
college lot, about one hundred acres have been cleared, and several families are set- 
tled upon it. : 

“ We learn that several young men have been educated in Europe as teachers for 
this college, who, on their return, will commence teaching at the college, under the 
direction, probably, of the Rev. Bishop. 

“Thus, in the attractive region of the Aroostook, amidst the wildness of nature, 
the main building of a college has been erected, and the foundation of a great reli- 
gious educational establishment has been laid. 

“The Pioneer, to the ‘ granary of the north,’ as the fertile valley of the Aroostook 
has been called, will find in the deep woods the cross erected, and an institution 
established for promoting Christian education, as authorized by the church at Rome. 
To the believers in that creed it must be a source of satisfaction, and will be an addi- 
tional inducement for them to settle in the neighbourhood. 

“The vigour of the Romish church in propagating its doctrines, and giving them 
a commanding influence, is without a parallel in the history of sects.” 
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Right Rev. Luighi Maria Fortini, Bishop of Calama, coadjutor. 

Antonino Pezzoni, Bishop of Esbona, V.A. of Thibet and Agra. 
Guiseppe Antonio Borghi, Bishop of Bethesda, coadjutor. 

Vicenzo del Rozario, Bishop of Taumaca, V.A. of Ceylon. 

Jean Baptiste Pompallier, Bishop of Maronia, V.A.of Western Oceanica. 
John Bede Polding, Bishop of Hiero-Czesarea, V.A. of Australasia. 

— Griffith, Bishop of Paleopolitano, V.A. Cape of Good Hope. 
Francesco Javerio Caruana, Archbishop of Rhodes and Malta. 

Ignazio Lastaria, Bishop of Zante and Cephalonia. 

William Clancy, Bishop of Oriense, and V.A. of British Guiana. 

— Hughes, Bishop of Eliopolis, V.A. of Gibraltar. 

The same publication gives the names of an archbishop, vicar-general, 
and twenty-four clergy, in New South Wales—and of four in other 
parts of Australia. 

These gentlemen, besides the money they obtain from the English 
government, of which more anon, draw considerable sums from 
the treasury of the Cuvre de la Propagation de la Foi,* and the corre- 
spondence that is kept up in the Papal countries, for the purpose 
of planting Romanism in the colonial empire of Britain, may be learned 
from the following paragraph, which may be taken as a specimen :— 

The “ Univers” of the 23rd July states, that “the Right Rev. Dr. Polding, Arch- 
bishop of Sydney, and Metropolitan of Australia, attended lately an extraordinary 
meeting of the central council in Paris, of the euvre of the propagation of the faith. 





* In a recent number of the “ Boston Recorder,” the following article, referring to 
the operations of this Society, appeared :— 

“Through the ‘ Quarterly Paper’ of the Foreign Evangelical Society, we learn, 
that the receipts of the ‘R. C. S. for the propagation of the faith,’ for 1839, amount 
to nearly two millions of francs, which exceeds the receipts of the preceding year by 
about 550,000 francs. And it is estimated that the number of faithful adherents to 
the Romish church is 100,000,000, and that the time will come, when the amount 
of their annual contributions will rise to 17,000,000 francs. These are the statements 
of the report. And is it yet to be believed that America has nothing to fear from 
Romanism? In North America alone, are expended 356,610 francs by this Society, 
for the propagation of Romish corruptions; and with an archbishop, and fifteen 
bishops, and 500 clergymen, and a Catholic population of 1,250,000—with eleven 
seminaries, sixteen colleges, forty-five boarding schools, forty-two charity schools, 
twenty-five asylums, containing 1000 orphans, seven hospitals, and fourteen other 
eleemosynary institutions, already established, have they not a firm foothold? And 
how the great men of Rome herself contemplate this matter, a single extract from 
their report will show. ‘Their union, (i. e. the union of the Romanists,) [secures] 
for them an infallible preponderance, in the midst of the perpetual divisions of hereti- 
cal opinions. In the Atlantic States, they form a powerful minority. In the greater 
part of the Western States, they form a plurality, and at some points, perhaps, 
a majority of the inhabitants. But great sacrifices are yet demanded, to confirm and 
extend these admirable results.’ Thus clearly is Rome looking forward to the future, 
and not far distant occupancy of this land of the pilgrims ; and to this event are all 
her measures tending ; the anticipation of it prompts the New York and Pennsylvania 
movements in regard to their school funds—and emboldens them every where, 
to urge their claims to special favour and protection. Unhappily, we are like the 
simple countryman, who, out of pity, took the frozen serpent into his bosom, 
and gave it warmth and re-animation to his own destruction.” 
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The prelate gave an account of the consoling and truly wonderful results of the 
labours of the Catholic clergy in that land, whose population, for the most part, 
is composed of criminals who are undergoing their punishment, and who are arriving 
daily to swell out the numbers of transported felons. A few years ago, Dr. Polding, 
assisted by two or three clergymen, could only induce 200 to go to communion ; but 
now, the number of communicants amounts to 23,000, out of a Catholic population of 
50,000 souls. It is particularly curious to see the crowds of convicts who are placed 
under the spiritual care of the bishops immediately on their arrival, and whose edify- 
ing conduct excites the astonishment and jealousy of the Protestant ministers. The 
favour of the English government is accordingly bestowed on the Catholic priests, who 
prove themselves to be auxiliaries, capable of seconding it in its attempts at regenera- 
tion through its penitentiary system. Two new bishoprics have been created in 
Australia by his holiness, and a third one will be established as soon as the resources 
of the @uvre will allow it to provide the necessary sums of money. It was, in order 
to disclose his wants to the holy father, and to bring back with him some assistants, 
that his lordship came to Europe.” 

To reclaim abandoned criminals, by any means, is a benefit to society, 
which statesmen will know how to appreciate; but assuredly there 
is but little occasion for the Romish Church to glory in the number of 
Irish felons its ministers have reclaimed in the penal settlements of 
Australia, seeing that they became such while in the full enjoyment of 
the services of the Pope’s most efficient sons—the Romish priests 
of Ireland.* 

By the parliamentary paper on church establishment, (Colonies, ) 
25th February, 1839, it appears that £14,763. 11s. 4d. are annually 
paid for the support and extension of Popery in the British colonies, 
colonies that in a few short generations will control the destinies 
of the whole pagan world! 

Further to strengthen their efforts, there is now a scheme in pro- 
gress, which is to add other means to those obtained from the faithful 
of France, and the heretical of England—lIreland, poor Ireland, is to be 
taxed, to send out her missionary priests, as will be seen in the follow- 
ing advertisement :— 





* “ The ‘ New York Freeman,’ of July 9th, copies from the ‘ Bengal Catholic Herald,’ 
a letter to the Vicar-Apostolic of Calcutta, from the Rev. Mr. M’Encroe, of Nor- 
folk Island, dated September 30th, 1841. The rev. gentleman says, ‘I am here for 
the last three years, in the spiritual charge of about 900 unfortunate Catholic 
prisoners, about one-half of whom are sincere penitents, and are labouring to expiate 
their past offences. This island is both a paradise and a purgatory. Our former class- 
fellow, the Rev. Mr. Murphy, succeeded me in Sydney when I volunteered to come 
here. I am very happy with the poor men. I have a Rev. Mr. Walsh, who studied 
in Waterford, as my assistant ; he is from near Tramore. The government provide us 
in every thing. I am glad to hear of your removal to Calcutta, and of your being 
likely to restore peace to that distracted church. It is consoling to see the spread of 
true religion in almost every quarter of the globe. Ireland is once more sending forth 
her teachers to enlighten the nations that sit in darkness, The French Missionaries 
are doing much in New Zealand. I was the first to receive Dr. Pompallier on his arrival 
in Sydney some time ago. He has converted upwards of 40,000 in New Zealand. I 
correspond with him ; he is my nearest neighbour to the south.’” 
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CATHOLIC COLLEGE AT DUBLIN FOR THE FOREIGN MISSIONS, 
Expressly sanctioned by his Holiness Pope Grecory XVL., 
Under the Special Protection of 
THE SACRED CONGREGATION OF THE PROPAGANDA AT ROME, 
And the Immediate Patronage of 







HIS GRACE THE MOST REV. DR. MURRAY, ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 










A number of clergymen, considering the lamentable want of Catholic missionaries in 
the colonies, America, and other foreign countries ; seeing also, that there are in Ire- 
land, hundreds of highly-qualified young men, who would most willingly consecrate 
themselves to the laborious, but consoling duties of the foreign missions, were a col- 
lege founded to educate them for that purpose ; and knowing, moreover, the desire of 
the faithful to contribute towards so holy and sacred a work, have resolved to live in 
community, and devote themselves gratuitously to the establishment and direction 

of such a college at Dublin, as the most effectual means of supplying those vast 

regions with apostolic missionaries. 

The commencement of such a work is always the most difficult; but now that the 
plan of this college, so much wanted and so long desired, has been sufficiently 
matured, and fully approved of, it is confidently hoped, that all Catholics will be 
prompt and generous in contributing towards its immediate establishment. They 
cannot subscribe to a work better calculated to promote the glory of God, to extend 
the kingdom of Christ, and to secure the salvation of souls. 

It is encouraging to see that this undertaking has already obtained the warm y 
approbation, and generous support, of both clergy and laity. The following docu- 
ments show the gracious manner in which it has been received and sanctioned by the 
highest authorities in the Catholic church : 









































Extract from the Rescript of Approbation at Rome. 


“ Rev. Str,—You may easily conceive with what pleasure the Sacred Congregation 
has received the memorial which you have lately submitted to it, for it must be known 
to you, that there is nothing more ardently wished for by the Sacred Congregation, 
than that the number of priests who may be destined to discharge, efficiently, the 
duties of apostolic missionaries, be daily increased. For now that the missions are so 

numerous and extensive, nothing can be better timed than the establishment of such 
houses, by which it may be effected—that as ‘the harvest, indeed, is great, but the 
labourers few, the Lord of the harvest’ may from those houses ‘ send labourers into 
his harvest.’ ; 

“ Finally, what must confer the greatest honour on the same house, and bea pecu- 
liar incentive to have so holy a project carried on prosperously, it is my most agree- 
able duty to give you the certain assurance, that our Most Holy Father Pope Gregory 
the Sixteenth himself, has most cordially given, in the Lord, his highest approbation 
to the design of establishing that house ; and that, in order to secure the more abund- 
ant fruits from it, he has most affectionately imparted to you and your associates, his 
apostolic benediction. 

“In the meantime I pray God to bestow on you every blessing. 

“Rome, from the College of the Sacred Congregation for the Propagation of the 
Faith, 28th Feb., 1842. 


“ Yours faithfully, 
“ J, Pu. Carpinau Fransont, Prefect. 
“T.A.B, of Edessa, Sec. 


“To the Rey. John Hand, Priest of the 
“« Diocese of Dublin.” 
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Extract from a Letter of his Grace the Most Rev. Dr. Murray. 
“ Mountjoy-square, Dublin, 25th Feb., 1842. 

“Rev. pEAR Srr,—Your letter of the 8th instant has afforded me the most 
neartfelt satisfaction. It has anticipated the wishes of the Dublin clergy, and 
exempted me from the necessity of applying to the Sacred Congregation, in their 
name and my own, for the approbation which you have so happily obtained of our 
projected college. It will give me great pleasure to hear of any future progress that 
you may make. “ Rey. dear Sir, very faithfully yours, 

“ + D. Murray.” 

The Rev. John Hand, one of the priests associated in this undertaking, is now in 
Dublin, and has been authorized to solicit and receive the subscriptions and donations 
of the faithful for this important object. All communications addressed to him to the 
Office of the College for the Foreign Missions, now open at 24, Lower Exchange-st., 
will be gratefully received and acknowledged. A committee of Clergymen meet in 
said office every Wednesday, at one o’clock, to forward the interests of the College. 

Subscriptions and donations will be also thankfully received by his Grace the 
Archbishop, by the Very Rev. the Vicars-General, by any of the clergy, and by the 
various collectors. 

The adorable sacrifice of the Mass will be offered up every day for the Subscribers 
and benefactors, living and dead, who may also hope to have a special share in all the 
Masses, Prayers, Conversions, and other good works, which may be the fruits of this 
Institution throughout the world, to the end of time. 

N.B.—It is hoped that students can be received into the College, about the middle 
of next September. They should not be under 18 years of age, and should be far 
enough advanced in their education, to begin the study of Logic. Further notice on 
this matter shall be given in due time. 

To amount as acknowledged in our publication of the 23rd of July £758 0 3 

The following sums have been received since, viz. :— 1. oe wl 


872 13 1 

A valuable gold repeating watch, from a lady, to be disposed of, and the proceeds to 
be applied for the benefit of the College. 

Besides the above charitable individuals who have already paid in their subscrip- 
tions, many others, moved by similar motives of zeal and piety, have promised to con- 
tribute largely towards the establishment and permanent support of this much-wanted 
and long-desired institution. 

Treasurer, H1nERNIAN Bank, Castle-street, Dublin. 
. Rey. Joun Hanp, Lower Exchange-street. 
Secretaries, } Very Rev. R. J. Couoan, Whiteftiar-street. 

Office of the College for the Foreign Missions, 24, Lower Exchange-street. 

The above subscriptions and donations, so promptly entered into, together with the 
well-known generous dispositions of the faithful to co-operate, at all times, with the 
pastors of the church, in promoting the glory of God and the salvation of souls, leave 
no doubt but that they will, on this occasion, give a signal proof of their filial love 
for the chief pastors of the church, by furnishing means of establishing, according to 
their views, this college on an extensive, solid, and lasting foundation. The sovereign 
pontiff, in his paternal solicitude for the universal church, looks with confidence to 
Ireland, and in a special manner to this projected college at Dublin for the foreign 
missions, as to the fruitful source from which he hopes to shortly see, year after year, 
numbers of holy and active missionaries go forth, as his own beloved children in 
Christ, to scatter themselves over the vast extent of the English colonies, America, 
and other parts, and carry to the spiritually destitute inhabitants of these countries, 
the light of faith and the food of salvation. 

N. 8. VOL. VI. 44 
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It is confidently hoped, and earnestly requested, that all Catholics, both clergy and 
laity, exert their influence in favour of this great work of charity, and that they 
hasten to send in their contributions, no matter how small, as if they con- 
sidered that on them depended thespeedy commencement and future prosperity of the 
new college. 

All donations and subscriptions towards it shall be regularly published. 


This missionary scheme, sanctioned by the Pope, is to be supported, it 
seems, by an emphatic appeal, for the italics are their own, to the doctrine 
of merit. Fearing lest zeal for the church, and the salvation of men, 
should not prove sufficient incentives to Irish liberality, its priestly pro- 
jectors invite the children of Erin to embark their contributions, “ no 
matter how small,”’ in a speculation for the next world, which promises a 
very large return, “ a special share in all the masses, prayers, conversions, 
and other good works which may be the fruits of this institution through- 
out the world, and to the end of time! !” Such promises were, doubt- 
less, held forth by Tetzel and his Dominican brotherhood, when they 
sold indulgences in Germany in the fifteenth century, but we scarcely 
expected to find them openly employed in Great Britain in the nine- 
teenth century. There can be, however, but little doubt that such in- 
ducements will prevail, and priestlings from Ireland will be sent in 
swarms to spread the dark errors of Popery throughout the colonies. 

Let a thoughtful Protestant realize the present position of Popery in 
Australasia, and it will not be difficult for him to anticipate what a gene- 
ration or two will effect for it, if left unchecked, not only in the British 
colonies, but amongst the Polynesian Isles, that have received Protest- 
ant Christianity. 

At New Zealand, it is stated, there is a large establishment of Roman 
Catholic missionaries, with a resident bishop; an English vessel, the 
Earl of Durham, having conveyed from Lyons twelve priests and aco- 
lytes of the order of St. Marie ; while the daily papers announce that an 
English priest sailed with the Hon. Henry Petre, for Wellington, New 
Zealand, to be the resident Popish priest in that settlement. Let this 
system go on but a few years, and results most disastrous to scriptural 
Christianity in the Southern Hemisphere will certainly follow. 

Should it be asked, Would you then invoke legislative interference 
with the religious freedom of the Roman Catholics? our answer is, 
By no means—let them go forth on their missions with all the liberty 
that a Protestant Dissenter would claim, enjoying alike, with all their 
fellow-subjects, the full protection of the state. But protection and 
patronage are essentially different, and true Protestants will have to 
see to it that they are kept so. 

Let, therefore, the Protestant mind be aroused to the impolicy of 
permitting grants to be made, either from our own treasury or those of 
the colonies, which become, in fact, premiums on the growth of Popery. 

This system would be best terminated by a declaration of the impe- 
rial parliament that the colonies shall not have an endowed and domi- 
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nant church. Though this is not to be hoped for, yet practically, it 
is well-nigh effected already. But the renewed vigour with which the 
friends of establishments are pushing both Episcopalian and Presby- 
terian claims, shows that while the golden prize of state alliance 
and support is displayed, it can excite no wonder if there be Popish, 
as well as Protestant competitors. This is the great source of our 
danger at home, and this it is, that stimulates the zeal of Roman 
Catholics in the colonies, and leads them, both in Canada and Australia, 
to watch, with such intense interest, the returns of each successive 
census, to ascertain their numerical strength. 

Fifteen thousand pounds a year to a self-denying priesthood is equal 
to five times the amount necessary for the support of the established 
episcopal clergy; for the returns already quoted show, that at Gib- 
raltar, for instance, the Protestant chaplain and his deputy have £692 
from government, while £300 per annum is sufficient for a Popish 
vicar-general, three priests, and a chief sacristan! Romish mission- 
aries, under the vow of poverty and celibacy, can live in new settlements 
for a fifth of the money that must be spent by one who thinks with 
the apostle Paul, that he may lawfully take a wife. 

As crude views prevail, respecting the kingdom of heaven, amongst 
various bodies of Christians in these youthful colonies, let the Inde- 
pendent churches have their representatives and advocates. Is it not 
their reproach, they have but one missionary in all New South Wales, 
while they behold a hierarchy of Romish priests growing up, who, at 
this moment, are engaged in erecting ten Catholic churches, one of 
which, in Sydney, is to cost £20,000, besides the Popish cathedral 
already erected in that capital of the Australian world, and regarded 
as the most noble building init? What do the members of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society think will be the fate of their missionary 
stations in the South Sea Islands, if Popery gain a firm hold in that 
colony? How can they hope for uninterrupted progress in China, 
with such a corps of Roman missionaries so near ? 

For, let them be assured, that the devotedness which this paper dis- 
closes, is, after all, devotedness to the ascendancy of Rome. Recent 
facts have made it apparent, that jealousy and hatred of Protestantism 
will lead her emissaries rather to disturb and destroy our missions, 
than to go to the untutored savage who has never heard of Christ. 
Instead, then, of doling out a few score pounds for that colony, the 
churches ought to spend there as many hundreds, it might be said, 
thousands—till sister churches shall be gathered, which, for their 
purity in faith and practice, shall show to the New World the scenes of 
Christian fellowship which once gladdened the Old, and by which those 
gifts and graces were nurtured and trained, that subjugated the paganism 
of Rome to the authority, not of Peter, but of Christ Jesus, his Lord. 
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THE MISSIONARY CONVENTION AT JERUSALEM. 
(Continued from page 382.) 
THE THIRD DAY’S DISCUSSION. 


Tue discussions of this day were too unedifying to be recorded. The 
subject was, the exciting theme of doctrinal and ecclesiastical distinc- 
tion among evangelical Christians. There were those present who 
belonged to that party in every religious body, who are bigoted in their 
opinions, and restricted in their charities—who favour Christianity 
when connected with the advancement of their own sect ; but seldom 
lend an effort to promote it in any other association. The principal 
part of the day was occupied by this class of speakers. The reason 
they severally assigned for not supporting foreign missions with energy 
corresponding to the magnitude of the enterprise was, the paramount 
necessity of rightly directed labours at home. Each discovered so much 
error in some form or other among professed Christians, that neither 
knew how the world could possibly be converted, until the churches 
were purified. To those who had never visited Christendom, the whole 
discussion was a confounding paradox. It was impossible to reconcile 
what they witnessed with their preconceived opinions. It was equally 
impossible to repress the alternate surprise and grief with which their 
minds were overpowered. 

After hours of unprofitable reasoning, in which each one laboured to 
erect his own theory upon the ruins of all others, a converted Brahmin, 
who had mingled with different sects of Christians, requested liberty to 
express a few recollections which the previous discussion had called up. 
When I first became acquainted, said he, with the diversity of opposing 
sects, and listened to the arguments by which they sought to establish 
their respective opinions, and saw the unconquerable zeal which ani- 
mated each party, I found myself distracted, and knew not what course 
to pursue. There must be a right, thought I; who possesses it? 
Truth is simple, and homogeneous. What is truth ? 

I was assured by one, that I did not belong to the apostolic church, 
and consequently had no claim to the covenanted blessings of God. A 
second affirmed that my system of faith was unscriptural as my teachers 
were heterodox. A third suspected that my religion was made up of 
cold inoperative orthodoxy. A fourth declared that I was still a hea- 
then, because the discriminating ordinance of Christianity had never 
been administered to me. 

I was called one thing by one party, and another by another. A 
variety of men’s names, not Paul, and Apollos, and Cephas, but others 
of whom I had never before heard, were alternately applied to me, 
while each sect endeavoured to convince me of the exclusive propriety 
of their own tenets, as well as of the advantages of assuming the name 
which distinguished them. 
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What could Ido? I was afflicted, tempest-tossed, almost destroyed. 
It seemed impossible to resist the currents which rushed upon me from 
every quarter, or to keep from sinking in the whirlpool which their 
tremendous conflict produced. 

In a paroxysm of feeling, I flew to my Bible, and humbled myself 
before God for direction. I did not seek in vain. From the Acts of 
the Apostles, and their inspired Epistles, I learned that there was great 
diversity of opinion and practice among the early converts to Chris- 
tianity ; and that, as far as was consistent with the essential doctrines 
of grace, the apostles “ became all things to all men.” What as- 
sisted greatly in restoring the equilibrium of my troubled soul, was the 
discovery that the spirit of sectarianism is contrary.to the spirit of the 
Gospel. 

A kingdom divided against itself—the dearest relations at open and 
exterminating hostility—the very body of Christ dismembered—nay, 
his own Spirit disunited, self-opposing—how repugnant to every prin- 
ciple of the Gospel. 

Another argument which impressed my mind with great power, was 
gathered from the effusion of God’s Spirit upon the churches. I per- 
ceived that the Holy Spirit, instead of confining his influence to any 
particular body of evangelical Christians, operated the most extensively 
in that part of each denomination, where there was the most zeal with 
the least intolerance. In scenes of revival, it was evident, not only that 
no partiality was shown to sects, but that those who had been opposing 
and devouring each other for ages, would, on these blessed occasions, 
often forget their petty differences, and harmonize and co-operate as 
though they had always been united. These considerations wrought a 
total change in my feelings. The more I dwelt upon the subject of 
denominational distinction, the more was I disposed to transfer all my 
anxiety from my own personal condition to that of the church and the 
world. I clearly saw that the sectarianism of the present day was in- 
compatible with the spirit of the Gospel, and opposed to its extension. 

The strife it produces and the false zeal it awakens, (probably more 
than all other causes,) prevent the diffusion of Christianity in the world. 
Sectarianism provokes the most deadly of all feuds—an internal and 
perpetual warfare against the admitted friends of the Saviour. Its ele- 
mentary principle is its condemnation. With all its concessions, it 
proclaims by its primary rule of action, that it is more important to 
build churches, and expend resources, and exhaust talents, where the 
Gospel is preached by all other denominations, than to employ the 
same system of instrumentality where the most stupifying and corrupt- 
ing idolatry reigns. While it professes that all other evangelical bodies 
of Christians hold enough of the truth to be saved, it practically assumes 
the shocking position, that those places where the Gospel is extensively 
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proclaimed by all these other denominations, are in a worse condition 
than the whole Pagan and Mahometan world. 

Is this the religion of our common Saviour? Is it not mere party 
which they are so anxious to extend? Oh, how often my heart has 
been agonized at the confusion created, and the waste produced, and 
the animosity engendered, and the souls destroyed, by this unyielding, 
merciless, self-aggrandizing spirit ! 

Overlooking the vast field of heathen desolation, they will plant 
themselves where there is no room for them—they will create division 
where unity prevailed—they will expend vast sums merely to make 
proselytes—they will bury or secularize the talents of the most useful 
men, keeping them toiling for years where they can scarcely preserve 
the germ of existence, while those upon whom they have lavished all 
their time would find room and welcome, and equal edification, in 
numerous other churches. 

This is the way those resources which have been consecrated to the 
Saviour, and which might fill the world with light and gladness, are 
sacrilegiously squandered. Tell them of the unnumbered crowds whom 
they are bound to bless, and who must perish if neglected, and they 
will turn a deaf ear: or, if they listen to your appeals, they have little 
to give, and none to send. Their money, their men, are all taxed in 
carrying on this endless intestine strife. 

And when is this contest ever toend? Some must first yield; who 
will they be? As long as the present spirit prevails, it is evident there 
can be no suspension of hostilities, no withdrawing from the field. And 
if this fruitless struggle be kept up between the acknowledged friends 
of ‘the Prince of peace,”’ how is the contest with the powers of dark- 
ness ever to be successfully maintained? I know that each party con- 
fidently expect the victory; but as this is common to all, it proves 
nothing to any. Nay, I go farther. I believe that neither of these 
belligerent powers is to be much honoured in the conversion of the 
world. Certainly, they must change their present grounds, and lose the 
very spirit which, I fear, produces more than half their animation, 
before they can be persuaded to turn their arms from their brethren, 
and employ them against their common enemy. 

The world is not to be converted by carnal weapons, nor to such a 
distorted, self-consuming Christianity. Even should that narrow- 
minded and intolerant part of the church of which I am speaking, 
diffuse their present principles and feelings among all the nations of the 
earth, the world would need a second conversion before the millennial 
glory could be introduced. For one, I do not regret the impossibility 
of their moulding the unchristianised portion of mankind into their own 
image. The gossamer theories about which many of them contend, are 
too attenuated to be woven into the coarse web of heathen languages. 
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It is as much as can be done to make some of the tribes of men 
acquainted with the rudiments of Christianity. Even the grosser forms 
of church-government, as they exist in Christian lands, cannot at first 
be introduced under all circumstances, among the heathen. The mis- 
sionary is at times obliged to be the sum of all church officers and 
church judicatories, and to model his materials, not according to pre- 
scribed rules, but to existing exigencies. I confidently expect that the 
world will be “ filled with the knowledge of the glory of God,” before 
one-half of mankind is qualified to comprehend, and the other disposed 
to value, all those shibboleths which now divide and alienate the mem- 
bers of the redeemed family. 

The next speaker was a Christian, who was known to rise superior to 
all the littleness of party spirit. He always acted on the sublime prin- 
ciples of Christian benevolence ; never stopping to inquire whether his 
own sect, or any other, was to reap the honours of his exertions. 

I am not surprised, said he, at the strong feelings which have just 
been expressed. I have often thought that if any thing is calculated 
to offend and afflict those who have just emerged from heathenism, it is 
this strife among ‘‘ the followers of the Lamb.” 

To contend earnestly for the essential truths of Christianity, and to 
guard the church against the introduction of fatal errors, is an unques- 
tionable duty. The evils of a sectarian spirit do not lie here. They 
result from a want of discrimination between the fundamental and the 
unimportant in religion. And this is the infirmity of some of our best 
men. Their dread of heresy inclines them to magnify trifles, and insist 
upon non-essentials, while the peace of the church, and, to a great 
extent, the triumphs of the Gospel, are inconsiderately sacrificed. Still, 
since there is disunion among Christians, what can be done to coun- 
teract its evil tendency? By what means can we improve the condition 
of the divided church, and render more salutary its influence upon a 
lost world ? 

There is a respectable and an increasing number belonging to every 
religious body, who have no sympathy whatever with their brethren in 
these household contentions. They may prefer their own church, but 
they are willing to accord to others the same soundness of judgment, 
the same liberty of choice, and the same sincerity of principle, which 
they claim for themselves. 

Let such, then, in all their conduct, strike a broad line of distinction 
between the essential doctrines of the cross, and the unimportant tenets 
of religion. 

Let them cherish respect and love for their Christian brethren of 
every name. Let them uniformly show that they would rather assist 
those who differ from them in promoting Christianity, than those who 
belong to their own sect, in their mere party encroachments. This has 
been the practice of some of the best men in different churches ;—why 
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should not all adopt it as an invariable rule of action? It is the only 
course which involves no compromise of principle, at least of those 
principles which alone ought to govern the “ stewards of the manifold 
grace of God.” 

There is another class in every communion, who, as has been men- 
tioned, are evidently indulging the most erroneous impressions. They 
have been led to believe that the difference between themselves and 
others is much greater than it really is. It is this misapprehension 
which constitutes the chief aliment of sectarianism—the very staff of 
its life. The strife is about terms which convey dissimilar ideas to 
different minds. The greatest opposers of their brethren I ever knew, 
were under this strong delusion. They were fighting their own fancies. 
The errors for which they were arrayed in deadly hostility against other 
Christians, were as abhorrent to those Christians as to themselves. 

To those who find within themselves an aversion to their brethren of 
other sects, or a want of sympathy with them, the course of duty is 
plain. Admit that you may be mistaken in your opinions respecting 
the views of your brethren, and then take the only safe plan to test the 
accuracy of your knowledge. Do not go to your own party for the 
information you seek, lest you add their mistakes to your own; but go 
rather to the brethren whose views you wish to ascertain, and in the 
spirit of Christian charity and candour, weigh with them the subjects 
upon which you disagree—weigh also the doctrines on which your 
opinions harmonize. I do not say that you will find no diversity of 
sentiment between you, but I do say, you will be surprised and 
delighted at other interesting results. 

In the first place, you will discover among them the presence and 
operations of the blessed Spirit, that great bond of union which con- 
nects Jesus with his redeemed family, and which ought to bind all the 
members of that family in the closest fellowship. You will next ascer- 
tain that the points on which you differ are few and insignificant, com- 
pared with those on which you “ see eye to eye.” Nay, you will per- 
ceive that the grounds of disagreement between you and them are no 
more serious than between yourself and many individuals of your own 
church. 

But even admitting every thing to be true which the blindest bigotry 
imagines—supposing that the barriers of sectarianism ought never to 
be thrown down, nor the friendly hand extended over them, is it not 
the worst policy imaginable for Christians to consume time and strength 
in opposing each other? If the advancement of sect were their only 
object, could they not adopt a much wiser plan? Would they not 
accomplish much more by gathering accessions to their respective 
parties from the vast crowds of unevangelized men in the world? 
Their efforts at making proselytes from other denominations are gene- 
rally as fruitless as they are expensive. Even should they succeed to 
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the utmost of their wishes,—a vain supposition for all,—how little they 
would effect, compared with the ingathering of some of the heathen 
nations into their folds. 

There is one rule of action, which, if observed by all sects, would 
result in the greatest benefit to the church and the world. It involves 
no sacrifice of party interest, and it is the only plan which, while 
Christians remain in distinct communities, does not sacrifice the inter- 
ests of the Redeemer’s kingdom to mere sectarian aggrandizement. In 
selecting their spheres of action, let each denomination pass by the 
place already occupied, and fix upon those where their services are 
most needed. Let it be a mutual understanding, that if education or 
predilection dispose the inhabitants of any part of a country to a par- 
ticular sect, all others will yield the ground. What endless confusion 
and collision this would prevent! what desirable consequences it would 
produce! If the attention of Christians could only be diverted from 
each other, and from the places already occupied, and fixed in deep 
compassion upon the destitute parts of the world, how soon their 
dying fellow-men in every land would feel the quickening influence. 
The maddening shouts of superstition would soon cease ; the groans of 
the self-tortured devotee would be heard no more ; the errors and vices 
of heathenism would pass away, and the heavy curse of God be lifted 
from a rebellious world. And is not such a course of action an impe- 
rative duty? Are not Christians explicitly forbidden to “bite and 
devour one another?’ And have they not been commanded to unite 
all their wisdom and energy in extending the kingdom of Christ? Is 
the correction of a trifling difference in the philosophy of religion, its 
subtle metaphysics, or its minor doctrines, a sufficient reason for keep- 
ing millions of degraded men in ignorance and guilt? Oh, who that 
looks at the condition of the world is not struck with the disastrous 
consequences of this sin? Even if God had never interdicted the strife 
which prevails among Christians, what unutterable cruelty it argues to 
prefer so insignificant an object as they are professedly pursuing, to the 
eternal happiness of their fellow-immortals. My heart sickens when- 
ever I reflect on this gross perversion of talents. How shall we ever 
meet the defrauded heathen in the judgment? Let me entreat the 
brethren who have spoken, and all whom they represent, to reconsider 
this subject in the light of our Lord’s expressed will. Has he not 
commanded you to cherish love, to practise forbearance, and, “ as far 
as in you lies,” to preserve peace? Has he not declared that this is the 
way to commend yourselves as his disciples, and your cause as his own ? 
Is it not by this very exhibition that the world is to be convinced of his 
Messiahship? and does not an opposite course produce the most un- 
favourable and unjust impressions? You profess to contend with each 
other for his sake ; that you are justified in so doing by the spirit and 
laws of his religion. And is this the light in which he would have you 
N. 8. VOL. VI. 41 
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present him to the world? Is this according to his example? is it not 
in open violence to all that he taught and allowed in his disciples? 
Did he not expressly declare, and with a reference to this very course 
of conduct, “he that is not against us is on our side?” Is it not 
through the mutual intolerance of his disciples, that his name has be- 
come an offence to millions? Whom am I to believe? is the common 
inquiry ; and if I do believe and act like either party, will there be any 
improvement in my character ? 

But, besides this, you are giving occasion to the enemy to triumph 
as well as blaspheme. While you are sowing the seeds of discord 
among yourselves, he is uniting and strengthening his forces. While 
you are engaged in opposing each other, he is employed in pushing 
forward his conquests; and every feeling of mutual animosity you 
indulge, and every attempt at mutual collision you make, are so many 
decided victories, which he gains, even within your camp. 

Be entreated then to desist from your present struggle, and direct 
your forces against the common foe. If your grand aim is to subdue 
the world to its Sovereign, this is the only way. If your plan is, first 
to unite the feelings, and harmonize the views, of all your Christian 
brethren, no other mode is so efficacious. Only make it evident that 
you have a common enemy, and you would soon perceive that you have 
a common interest. A common enemy and a common interest would 
soon produce reciprocity of affection, and more speedily than anything 
else, coincidence of doctrinal sentiment. Every object you propose 
would thus be advanced. 

Oh, then, strive to extinguish in all Christian denominations the spirit 
of unchristian jarring and rivalry ; let them cease to magnify trifles, 
and engage in investigating the many features of striking resemblance 
between them. And above all, in the spirit of unfeigned humility and 
love, let each look, “ not on their own things, but also on the things of 
others.” ‘‘ Esteeming others better than themselves.” 

What an object of surpassing beauty the church would then present 
—what an irresistible army she would then become! I see her in her 
onward march toward universal conquest ; each corps preserving the 
place in which it can act with the greatest efficiency ; all rejoicing in 
each other’s valour and achievements, all acting in perfect harmony. 
Every enemy she attacks quails before her: every blow she strikes is 
decisive. Nothing can arrest her victorious career. See! the last 
stronghold of the foe is assailed—it yields. Hark! the shout is heard 
from unnumbered lips, bursting from heaven, echoed through all earth, 
“‘ the kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms of our Lord and 
of his Christ ; and he shall reign for ever and ever.’’—Rev. xi. 15. 

It is my earnest prayer that this happy union may soon characterize 
the followers of Christ, and these inestimable blessings crown their 
united efforts. 
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Another objection to foreign missions was advanced by a Millenarian. 
He looked to the speedy appearing of “ the Son of man” in person to 
gather in the Jews—rebuild the holy city, and subdue the heathen 
nations to himself. This honour he believed the great Redeemer has 
reserved for his second coming, and all efforts to antedate this epoch 
he regarded as utterly futile. He fancied that these positions were 
fully established by the question of our Lord himself. ‘‘ When the Son 
of man cometh, shall he find faith on the earth ?” 

He was answered by another of the same school, who regretted that 
this doctrine, so important in his eyes, should be thus misunderstood 
and perverted, 

It was his cherished belief that very soon ‘‘the Lord Jesus would be 
revealed from heaven,” and that the ingathering of the Jews, and what 
might be designated the second call of the Gentiles, would succeed this 
event. But still he insisted that, instead of militating against the obli- 
gation of Christ’s charge, these views chimed in with all existing duties. 
The personal reign of Christ upon earth is a doctrine which by no 
means renders nugatory the established institutions of Christianity. 
Our blessed Redeemer has expressly declared that ‘‘ this Gospel of the 
kingdom shall be preached in all the world for a witness unto all 
nations.” And his command to perform this work is of perpetual obli- 
gation. If any views of prophecy appeared to contravene so explicit a 
duty, there could be no better reason to reject those views. This 
however, said he, is so far from being the case in the millenarian 
scheme, that, while we look forward with joy to the personal appearing 
of God our Saviour, we feel the deepest interest in having as many as 
possible prepared for the event. 

After this discussion, there was a short silence in the assembly. As 
no other delegate seemed disposed to offer any farther reason for the 
unwarranted limitation of the Gospel to Christian lands, the same old 
man whose inquiries and remarks had elicited the present discussion, 
arose, and expressed his utter surprise at the disclosures which had 
been made. I had no idea, said he, of the state of Christian lands. 
How different from that earthly paradise, which my fancy had repre- 
sented, as the certain result of the Gospel. I am thankful I did not 
know these things, while the conflict was raging in my bosom. It 
might have sealed up my mind in the gloom of infidelity. 

To say that the reasons assigned for restricting the Gospel to Christian 
lands are not satisfactory to us, to whom it has been so long denied, 
expresses but very little. They are only satisfactory to those who offer 
them, and as each party has its own reason, and these reasons differ as 
widely as the parties themselves, not one of them appears valid to more 
than a small proportion of Christians. I knew not but that some grand 
apology which I had never concéived, which the Scriptures, or God’s 
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controlling providence, might have furnished, would have enlightened 
my mind, and silenced the cavils of my pagan friends. 

As I am disappointed in this respect, my brethren and myself are 
desirous to have other points of this great subject considered. We 
wish to hear discussed, without reference to the existing state of the 
church, or the private feelings of Christians, the comparative claims of 
the unevangelized nations upon the Gospel. We are anxious to know, 
and we wish the world to know, what grand laws have been enacted in 
the kingdom of Christ, for the government of his servants in the diffusion 
of Christianity. 

It was unanimously agreed that this should be the general subject of 
future investigation, and the meeting adjourned for the day. 





ORIGIN OF OUR JAMAICA MISSIONS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE. 
Sir,—As you have intimated in your last number that you intend to 
present the readers of your miscellany with a review of the pamphlets 
on the controversy respecting the Jamaica Baptist Mission, I do not 
wish to anticipate that delicate task, which, I doubt not, you will per- 
form with faithfulness and charity. But there is one point in the let- 
ter of Mr. Robinson which will not, I presume, come within the range 
of that article, that ought not to pass without correction. That gentle- 
man says, (page 538 infra,) “In the year 1832, all the Baptist 
churches in the western district of our Jamaica mission were destroyed. 
Just at that time, Sir, your Society commenced its labours on the 
Island, and commenced them in the very heart of the Baptist Mission.” 

This statement charges the Directors of the London Missionary So- 
ciety, with having taken advantage of the distressed state of the 
Baptist Mission, to enter upon their labours, and to build up our 
Mission on their ruins. 

‘Now, all I know of Mr. Robinson leads me to conclude that he has, 
with manliness, asserted what he believes to be true, but which he has 
received on the testimony of others, and not as the result of his own 
researches. It was on the Ist January, 1832, that the disturbances 
in Jamaica began, which led to the destruction of the Baptist chapels, 
and it was not till the 22nd December, 1834, that our first mission- 
aries to that island arrived at Kingston ; so that, instead of our mission 
commencing “‘just at that time’’—three years, within a few days, 
elapsed before our brethren entered on that field of labour. What 
transpired at home during those three years should not be forgotten. 
The act for the abolition of slavery had passed on the 28th of August, 
1833, and which having been carried by the force of Christian prin- 
ciple, all denominations rejoiced in the triumph, and vied with each 
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other in efforts to instruct and save the oppressed negroes, who had 
been so long held in cruel vassalage. 

It was the “wide and effectual door” that the introduction of the 
apprenticeship system gave to religious instruction throughout the 
colony, that induced the Directors to undertake that mission, and not 
an ungenerous spirit of rivalry, as Mr. Robinson supposes. 

Instead of a foregone intention, on our parts, to rival, and, if possible, 
to supplant our British brethren in Jamaica, the Directors, in the first 
instance, wrote to the Rev. James Thompson, who was at that time 
agent of the Bible Society, to inquire “as to that portion of the West 
Indies,”’ observe, the’ West Indies at large, and not Jamaica in particu- 
lar, “ in which their aid was likely, under God, to be most beneficial.” 

To this Mr. Thompson on the 3rd July, 1834, replied—‘‘You 
ask, ‘In what islands, considering the numbers, character, &c., of the 
population, and the healthiness of the climate, is there the prospect of 
the greatest usefulness for European labourers?’ The greatest prospect 
of usefulness I would conceive to be in in the colonies of British Gui- 
ana and Jamaica. To each of these colonies, you might, I suppose, send 
fifty missionaries, with great prospects of their labours being crowned 
with success. Jamaica, of these two, is the most healthy, and the most 
populous.” 

Mr. Thompson adds, “To British Guiana and Jamaica send as 
many as you can, for all will find employment in the interior parts 
amongst the negroes, and where they ought to be sent rather than to 
the towns.” 

I am happy that I can, with equal ease, dispose of the second part of 
Mr. Robinson’s statement, that our brethren commenced their labours 
in the heart of the Baptist Mission.” 

Our brethren carried with them letters of introduction to the Bap- 
tist missionaries, and the following reply of the Rev. Joshua Tinson, 
one of the Baptist brethren, giving an account of their arrival, will show 
in what spirit our missionaries were received, and entered upon their 
work in Jamaica. 


Kingston, Jamaica, 31st Dec. 1834. 

My pvEAR Broruer,—Of the arrival, state of health, general reception, present 
circumstances, and immediate prospects, of your esteemed missionaries, I need not 
write, as all these will be fully detailed by themselves. I thank you kindly for your 
friendly letter handed me by brother Wooldridge, although, I hope, it was not needed 
to ensure a cordial reception from myself and brother missionaries, of our fellow- 
labourers in the mission field. We had the pleasure of seeing the whole at our house 
to tea the evening after they landed, in company with brother and sister Gardner, 
and a most interesting meeting it was to us. Before we knelt together around our 
family-altar, we sang, I believe with undissembled sincerity of heart, the hymn 
beginning 

“ Kindred in Christ, for his dear sake, 
A hearty welcome here receive :”’ 


After which, brother Gardner presented to the kind and gracious Redeemer our 
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united thanksgivings for their safe arrival, and solicited the Divine guidance in refer- 
ence to their future steps. Brother Wooldridge preached at our chapel on Christ- 
mas day; amost interesting and profitable sermon, with which our people were much 
delighted. On Sabbath last, we were kindly favoured with the acceptable services of 
brethren Hodge and Slatyer, and to-morrow, brother Barrett has engaged to preach. 
My heart’s desire and prayer to God is, that he will establish the work of their hands 
upon them, and make them a great blessing to the country. There remains yet very 
much land to be possessed, and I can see nothing, except the natural depravity of 
our own hearts, to prevent cordial union and co-operation between us. I said to 
brother Wooldridge the day he arrived, that in their deliberations they should not 
lose sight of this city, and this is the opinion of others. It is true, that some parts 
of the interior are far more destitute than Kingston, and that the places of worship here 
are not all full ; but if they were all full, nearly 30,000 persons, young and old, would 
be left without accommodation, and having another place of worship may help to 
fill those already in existence; and whether it would or not, it must argue a pitiable 
state of mind in a professor of Christ, not to rejoice in an increase of Gospel truth in 
a city like this. Besides which, as you have determined on a mission to this island, 
there are various reasons why you should have a missionary in Kingston, and though 
they are of a subordinate kind, they should have their weight; these, your missiona- 
ries will, doubtless, state in their communications with you. I have only time to 
add, that any service it is in my power to render either of your missionaries, will be 
most cheerfully afforded ; and should one settle in this town, I shall sincerely rejoice, 


and hope that mutual benefit will result. 
With much respect, I remain, 


Yours, sincerely, 
Josnua Tinson. 


How fully Mr. Wooldridge, and his brethren, responded to the 
catholic feelings of his Baptist brethren, will be seen by the following 
extracts from a letter of the same date :— 

We cannot speak too highly of the cordial and Christian reception we have had 
from our Baptist brethren. We have also seen the Wesleyan brethren, who declare 
their joy at our arrival, and tell us there is plenty of room and work enough for all 
of us, and as many more. We preached on Christmas day, and on the Sabbath after, 
to large and very interesting congregations in the Baptist chapels, and have engaged 
to wwpply one of them for three weeks during Mr. Gardner’s absence, which we can 
do with convenience and advantage. On the Monday following, Mr. Wooldridge and 
Mr. Slatyer went as a deputation to Spanish Town, to consult with Messrs. Thomson 
and Philippo, and to wait on the governor. Mr. Philippo and Mr. Thomson evinced 
the most affectionate concern to furnish us information, and provided every accom- 
modation for us. Through them, Messrs Wooldridge and Slatyer were introduced to 
a medical gentleman, who, having estates in Clarendon, offered a house at Brandon 
Hill, for the accommodation of a missionary, pointing out a district round it, which, 
for population, and destitution of the means of grace, seemed to deserve our imme- 
diate attention. We have accordingly arranged for Messrs. Slatyer and Barrett to 
make a visit of inspection thither next week, and we hope Mr. Thomson will accom- 
pany them. 

We have also heard of a situation greatly needing a missionary in St. George’s, 
about twenty miles from Kingston, towards Buff Bay, where 5 or 6000 negroes are 
employed in coffee-plantations, one of which belongs to a gentleman, now in Scotland. 
His partner, also a pious, intelligent, and zealous friend of missions, proposes to 
employ his influence to facilitate the settlement of one of us there. There is a house 
which he offers for temporary occupation, and some old coffee-works likely to be dis- 
posed of, which, he thinks, would be easily convertible into a chapel, school-room, &c. 
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A pious clergyman, also, well acquainted with this region, strongly recommends 
it to us, as populous, needy, and very healthy. 

St. Thomas-in-the-East and Portland are much better supplied than many other 
parishes, there being in each of them an excellent clergyman, and several other agents, 
Mr. Kingdon, a Baptist brother, worthy of the brethren with whom he acts, offers 
his hearty good wishes, with his utmost aid and hospitality, if we make a trial in 
the Blue Mountain Valley. This we intend to do, provided the intelligence we 
receive from the clergy and gentlemen, to whom our introductory letters have been 
forwarded, should be encouraging. 

In the mean time, another suggestion has been urged upon us, first by Messrs, 
Tinson and Gardner, and since that by Messrs. Thomson and Philippo: viz. to have 
one of our stations at Kiugston. They say that there is great need of another chapel 
and more help here—that it would be almost necessary to our other stations—that 
there is good prospect of success—that a country station might with advantage be 
occupied in connexion with it, near the Lignean mountains, on the St. Andrew side, 
where an effort is much wanted—that it would hardly be possible for us to have any 
connexion with one another, so far asunder as from Clarendon to St. Thomas in the 
East, especially if we dwell in the mountainous and inland districts. These things it 
will of course be our duty to consider prayerfully. 


From these paragraphs it is evident that wherever our brethren 
commenced their labours, it was with the knowledge and concurrence 
of the Baptist missionaries, who were on the spot to witness their pro- 
ceedings, and advise them in their course. 

This, I trust, will be sufficient to disabuse the mind of Mr. Robinson, 
and other friends of his denomination, respecting the origin and objects 
of our Jamaica mission. Let them not, however, suppose that these are 
facts and documents which now, for the first time, are brought to light, 
to correct suspicions which, in their absence, other circumstances have 
suggested, if not justified. No, I have transcribed them from The 
Missionary Chronicle for March 1835, where they were as accessible 
to every earnest inquirer after the real facts of the case as to myself. 
But Mr. Knibb has become the oracle, if not the idol, of many of his 
body, and, by an inuendo, he has contrived to throw the spark of jealousy 
into the hearts of many.* I hold, that great responsibility rests on 
those who speak or write respecting other bodies of Christians; and, 
that it is their solemn duty to test their statements by the documents 
and publicationsof those Christian brethren whom they are constrained 
to oppose, ere they launch forth the thunders of their oratory against 
those “for whom Christ died.” It may answer the purpose of some 
hireling seribbler or some political partizan, to impose on the credulity 
of his confiding readers, or of his heated and admiring auditors ; but 
the strictest regard to truth and charity is required, when statements 
are made which affect the unity, peace, and love of Christ’s people. 





* “Tn the year 1832, as you are aware, the whole of our chapels in the Western 
district of the mission were destroyed; and our friends of the London Missionary 
Society will be aware that it was just when we had returned to re-erect them that 
they commenced their mission.” —Speech of the Rev. W. Knibb, p. 11. 
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For, ‘as a madman casteth firebrands, arrows, and death: so is the 
man that deceiveth his neighbour, and saith, Am not I in sport ?” 

In conclusion, allow me to transcribe a passage from the Report of 
the London Missionary Society just published, which fully justifies the 
statements I have made. 


“« The operations of the Society in Jamaica were commenced in the year 1834. The 
Christian influence of Britain had then just accomplished the downfall of slavery. 
The legislature had, with another name, already given it a milder form, and decreed 
its early and entire abolition. The great body of the negro population in Jamaica, 
amounting to about 330,000, had, up to that period, remained in the grossest state of 
mental darkness and moral degradation,—the bitter fruits, the inseparable concomi- 
tants, of slavery. The Christian missionaries already in the field had laboured nobly 
and successfully to accomplish both the temporal and everlasting freedom of the 
despised and the oppressed; but, though a gallant band, their numbers were too 
few and their strength too feeble, to meet the claims and answer the entreaties of 
emancipated thousands. The entire Christian community of our country felt that to 
the Negro there was due a debt, — the accumulated debt of many generations,—that 
the tenderest and most expansive charity was demanded for those who had suffered 
so long and so cruelly under the sanction of the British name. The Church Mission- 
ary Society, the Presbyterian Missionary Society, and the London Missionary Society, 
as though moved with a common sympathy in the cause of righteousness and mercy, 
sent forth their messengers to sooth the lacerated spirits of our former slaves, and 
teach our fellow-freemen how to value and improve their newly granted liberty. 
A devoted company of Christian Evangelists from the churches of America, also, 
familiar with the horrors of slavery in their own country, and yet unable to remove 
the curse, sought in Jamaica a fair field for the activity of their zeal and affection 
for the negro race. Since that period, the number of our agents in Jamaica has risen 
from six to nineteen, including six native assistants; and the Directors are no less 
gratified in stating, that the missionaries of kindred Societies have, in like manner, 
increased in numbers and in usefulness. But, still, the labours of all Societies united 
are too few for the great work of civilizing, instructing, and evangelizing, the thou- 
sands on whom the debasing yoke of bondage rested from their youth.”—p. 18. 


Aw Ex-Direcror. 


THE MORAL OBLIGATION OF THE LORD’S DAY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


Dear Sir,—Free discussion can never prove injurious to the truth, but 
must rather tend to promote its interests. For this reason, we should 
not be affrighted if a Christian brother occasionally advances notions 
which we are compelled to regard as altogether erroneous ; for such 
notions will immediately excite discussion, and lead to a thorough sift- 
ing of the whole question or questions at issue, and thus truth will be 
elicited, and the minds of, perhaps, many, previously unsettled, or 
doubting, will be fixed immovably on a true foundation. When, there- 
fore, any such notions, as those referred to, are advanced, instead 
of crying out heresy, or heterodoxy, or any such words, so well calcu- 
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lated to excite the odium theologicum, we should rather set ourselves 
to examine, and fairly to expose the error, or candidly to admit the 
truth. 

In the spirit of these observations, I wish to notice an able article, 
which has appeared in the May number of the Congregational Maga- 
zine, relating to the observance of the Sabbath, or Lord’s-day, and 
designed to prove, that no such day has been appointed, or is morally 
binding, under the Christian dispensation. With the writer of that 
article, respecting the view he advances, I totally disagree. 1 confess 
that the mode of defending the moral obligation of the Lord’s-day, too 
commonly adopted, is erroneous and inconclusive. The point has been 
frequently argued as if we were under the Mosaic law, and not the 
Christian dispensation. I agree with W. S., that the Jewish Sabbath 
has been abolished. ‘Let no man judge you in meat, or in drink, or 
in respect of an holy day, or of the new moon, or of the Sabbath-days, 
which are a shadow of things to come, but the body is of Christ.” 
Such is the injunction of Christianity, which injunction W. S. has fairly 
explained. The Jewish dispensation, we admit, has been abrogated ; 
but the moral principles involved in that dispensation are indestructible 
and eternal. Incapable of being annulled, they are now as binding as 
ever. Whether the consecration of one day in the week to the service 
of God, call it Sabbath, or call it Lord’s-day, or what you please, is one 
of these moral elements, remains to be inquired. 

For the sake of order, I will adduce certain arguments in defence of 
the moral obligation of the Lord’s-day, and, as I proceed, notice the 
objections and arguments of the respectable writer, to whom I have 
already referred—And, 

First—The original institution of the Sabbath. It is thus recorded : 
God having finished all his work, “ rested on the seventh day... . and 
God blessed the seventh day and sanctified it ; because that in it he had 
rested from all his work which God created and made.”—Gen. ii. 2, 3. 
The Sabbath, then, was instituted from the beginning, and given 
to man—to man prior to his fall, as a day of sacred observation. It 
was given to our first parents, and, therefore, to none of their posterity 
exclusively, but to them all in common. Hence it is not Jewish ; it is as 
much Gentile as Jewish ; and therefore equally binding on ail nations. 
The reason of its institution extends to all—God’s resting from all his 
work. The purpose for which it was appointed, too, shows that it was 
to be observed by all. This purpose was, that it might be devoted to 
holy services. ‘‘God sanctified it.” All nations need, and ought, to 
devote part of their time to the public worship of God; as, then, 
a seventh day was instituted by God for this purpose, its observance is 
binding upon all. The remark of W. S., that ‘the remoteness of its 
origin does not imply perpetuity,” may be admitted as correct. But the 
time and circumstances, under which the Sabbath was instituted, are 
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such as to furnish a strong proof, that it isthe duty of man to set apart 
a seventh portion of his time to the service of God. The illustration 
which W. S. employs, to confirm the above remark, is far from being 
conclusive. ‘Sacrifice, although Divinely appointed immediately after 
the fall, was subsequently abolished,” “ for the satisfactory reason that 
the shadow gives place to the substance, and the type to the antitype.” 
But let me ask W. S., of what was the Sabbath a type? He himself 
admits that it was a “type of that heavenly rest, or eternal felicity, 
which the Gospel insures.” If so, then, as the antitype is still future, 
the type remains. As to sacrifice, it is of course abolished—Cesante 
ratione, cessat lex. The reason of sacrifice has ceased, and hence 
the law of sacrifice is no more. Is this true of the observance of 
a seventh portion of time to the Lord? If not, the law of this observ- 
ance remains. Now, none can deny that the reason of a Sabbath, or 
Lord’s-day, remains ; and, therefore, the moral obligation of such a day 
must be admitted. 

True, we admit the “impossibility of one and the same day being 
observed by all the inhabitants of the globe ;” but this only serves 
to establish the point, that the religious observance of a seventh portion 
of time, irrespective of the particular day, is what the Lord requires. 
True, the Jews were bound to observe “‘one and the same” day, and 
this being incompatible with a dispensation designed to be universal, is 
what Christianity abolishes, and not the duty of the observance of some 
seventh portion of time to the Lord. 

We do not agree with W. S., that the “ Lord’s-day” is a ceremonial 
institution, depending solely on the will of the legislator. It is not so. 
The sabbatic law is as truly moral as the fifth, sixth, or seventh com- 
mand of the Decalogue. Ifa moral law be one which is binding ante- 
cedently to all command, then, I maintain the morality of the fourth 
commandment ; because it must always be the duty of men to set apart a 
portion of their time to the social worship of God. The particular pro- 
portion thus to be set apart, they might not know; but this being 
intimated by God, as it has been, their duty is clear. 

Secondly—I come now to the consideration of the fact of the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath being enjoined in the fourth commandment of the 
Decalogue. If the Decalogue, or moral law, be universally binding, then 
must the Sabbath be of perpetual obligation ; for it forms part of that 
law. It is united with the other nine precepts, of which the law con- 
sists. This is the position assigned it by God. If the other precepts 
are binding, so is this ; if this may be transgressed, so may the rest. 
They stand or fall together. 

Several circumstances combine to distinguish the precepts of the 
Decalogue from the ceremonial institutes of the Mosaic law. They 
were audibly uttered by God himself, amid the thunderings and light- 
nings of Mount Sinai—under circumstences of peculiar solemnity and 
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grandeur, “‘ God spake all these words ;” and, to indicate their supreme 
importance and vast superiority above other laws, given about the same 
time—“ added no more.” This circumstance carries great weight with 
me, as to the perpetual obligation of the Decalogue, as distinguished 
from the other laws recorded in the book of Exodus. Other cireum- 
stances, also, are not without their significance, as bearing on this 
point. 

The ‘‘ten words” were written on tables of stone by the finger 
of God, and on the tables being broken, were written again by the fin- 
ger of the same Divine Being; and this “ testimony” was afterwards, 
alone, of all the laws of Israel, deposited in the ark of the covenant. 
“The argument that these commands are perpetual, because they were 
engraven in stone,” says Professor Stuart, “will not weigh much 
with any one, who knows that all important laws of ancient times were 
engraven on stone or metal, in order that they might be both a public 
and a lasting monument of what the legislative power required.” But 
the learned professor overlooks the point of the argument deduced from 
the circumstance in question. The argument is not based simply on 
the fact of the Decalogue’s having been engraven on stone ; but on the 
fact that it was so engraven while none of the rest of the Jewish laws 
were ; which fact, to our mind, conveys the idea of a permanency and 
perpetuity attaching to its precepts, which belonged to none others of 
the Jewish code. 

But the respectable writer, W. S., says, “it is no inconsiderable 
error, to confound, as is too often done, the Decalogue with the moral 
law.” I wish he had proved this, if proveable it be. To say that it is 
‘limited,” “of an arbitrary character,” and of ‘ recent origin,” is 
only to make gratuitous assertions. That it was the “ basis’ of the cove- 
nant made with the Jews at Sinai, and was then delivered formally to 
the assembled people, proves nothing as to its recent origin; or if 
urged to their full extent, in the direction W. S. urges them, these argu- 
ments will do more execution than he could wish. I assert that the 
Decalogue, however recent be the form in which it appears in the 
twentieth of Exodus, is not itself of recent origin. Is the first com- 
mand recent? had it no existence prior to the covenant made at Sinai? 
And so we may ask of the rest. But the Decalogue “ exhibits through- 
out a special relation to their (the Jews’) peculiar circumstances.” To be 
sure it does. But its adaptation to their circumstances, while giving it a 
peculiar aspect, did not withdraw it from the respect and careful observ- 
ance of others. Can we not distinguish between the command and the 
costume it wears? What Professor Stuart says of the fifth command 
holds true of the fourth. ‘ While the obligation of the command is 
perpetual, because the reasons on which it rests are always the same, 
the form of the command itself is of a local, and, therefore, of a tem- 
porary, nature. When we are able to discern well the difference between 
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costume and person; between scaffolding and the building round 
which it stands; then, may we construe all passages of this nature, in 
the Old Testament, in a manner at once consistent and satisfactory.” 
Respecting the Sabbath, the eminent professor expresses his convic- 
tion, that it has existed from the creation, and that “religion cannot 
exist in the world without such a day.’ Further, he states, “I do 
not hold the Sabbath to be binding on Christians, merely because it is 
enjoined in one of the Ten Commandments ; but because the necessity 
of it is found in the very nature of man, and of the relations which he 
sustains, and of the worship which he owes, to his Creator. And as 
these are the same in every age of the world, so the obligations result- 
ing from them must be the same, and the law of the Sabbath, under 
every form of religion, must substantially remain.”” Again, respecting 
the whole Decalogue, he avers, “these commands are founded in the 
immutable relations and affections of human nature ;”’ and on this he 
rests ‘the perpetuity of their obligation.” 

But W. S. would have it that Christ, in “his sermon on the mount, 
amended several of the Decalogue precepts, and inculeated higher 
principles of action.” What is the meaning of this latter clause? 
Christ inculcated higher principles of action. I had conceived that a 
law is one thing, and a principle of action altogether a different. 
However, let that pass. W. S. says that our Lord “ amended several 
of the Decalogue precepts.”” But, we ask, did he repeal any? If so, 
which? Not one word of repeal does he utter. If he explained and 
carried out to their full extent some of the “‘ Decalogue precepts,” this 
only serves to confirm us in our views of the perpetuity of the obli- 
gation of the Decalogue precepts. The sermon on the mount is, I 
believe, very much misunderstood. It does, indeed, set aside several 
perverse Jewish glosses, but however it may explain Decalogue laws, it 
abrogates none. 

But Paul, it appears, ‘‘ substitutes for the Mosaic prohibitions the 
Christian law of love.” So W. S. says. We deny it. There is no 
substitution attempted by Paul in the passage of his writings to which 
reference is made. It is quite the reverse. The apostle enforces his 
exhortation to “love one another” by an appeal to the law. ‘‘ Love 
one another ; for he that loveth another hath fulfilled the law.” For 
this, ‘‘thou shalt not,” &c. all “is briefly comprehended in this say- 
ing, thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” Thus, the Decalogue, 
instead of being set aside by Paul, is referred to as possessed of autho- 
rity, and binding the consciences of Christians. 

While on this point, I shall briefly refer to several other Scriptures, 
all of which conspire to show, that the Decalogue, instead of being 
“made void,” is established by the Gospel scheme. I shall merely 
quote the passages, and leave them to speak for themselves. ‘‘ Chil- 
dren obey your parents in the Lord, for this is right. Honour thy 
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father and mother ; which is the first commandment with promise.” — 
Eph. vi. 1, 2. “ The law is good, if aman use it lawfully. Knowing this, 
that the law is not against a righteous man but against the lawless,” 
&c.—1 Tim. i. 8,9. “If ye fulfil the royal law, according to the 
Scriptures, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, ye do well. But 
if ye have respect to persons, ye commit sin, and are convinced of the 
law as transgressors. For whosoever shall keep the whole law, and 
yet offend in one point, he is guilty of all. For he that said, Do not 
commit adultery, said also, Do not kill. Now, if thou commit no adul- 
tery, yet if thou kill, thou art become a transgressor of the law.” 
James ii. 8—11. “Is the law sin? God forbid. Yea I had not 
known sin, but by the law ; for I had not known lust, except the law 
had said, Thou shalt not covet. The law is holy, the commandment is 
holy, and just, and good.”—Rom. vii. 7,12. Christianity then recog- 
nizes the Decalogue or morallaw. ‘Do we make void the law through 
faith? God forbid ; yea, we establish the law.”—Rom. iii. 31. No- 
thing can be plainer than the permanency of the Decalogue, and, there- 
fore, of each and every of its precepts. Its precepts are among the 
things which “cannot be shaken,” and which, therefore, “ reMAIN.”’ 
In another paper I shall review the remainder of the articles of W. S. ; 
meantime, I remain, Mr. Editor, 
Yours sincerely, 
I. J. 





THE PROPOSED GENERAL PROTESTANT EVANGELICAL 
UNION. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


Dear Sir,—I beg, through you, respectfully to submit the following 
remarks to the members of the Congregational Union, previous to their 
meeting in Liverpool. I trust they will be taken into serious consider- 
ation at the proper time, though proceeding from an individual so unin- 
fluential as myself. 

I heard in the meeting of the Union, and I have read in your pages, 
with delight, the proposal of Mr. James. Such a proposal could not 
have come from a more appropriate quarter, nor been made at a more 
fitting time. It was a good thought. I believe it came from God, 
and if it be received as it ought, it may become the parent of a greater 
and better revolution than Christendom has seen since the Gospel was 
first planted! I claim no peculiar honour when I say, that I have been 
for many years the strenuous, though humble, advocate of union among 
all evangelical Protestants, and that I have laboured to give a practical 
exhibition of it whenever I have had an opportunity. It is the subject 
of the only sermon I ever printed, and I have given it a fair portion of 
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attention in the work on Romanism and Puseyism, which I have just 
published. It has been my constant aim, to enforce and illustrate it in 
the course of my labours as one of the Union’s missionaries in Ireland. 
I mention these things to remove any appearance of presumption, 
which, in the minds of some, may attach to the act of a mere Irish mis- 
sionary, (one of the “idle dependents” on “‘ British benevolence !’’) in 
addressing the Union on such a subject. 

All must agree with Mr. James as to the evils of our present divided 
condition, and the advantages of a union, without compromise, founded 
on the essential principles of our common Protestantism. No doubt, a 
periodical meeting in London for mutual recognition, addresses, and 
prayer, would be very beneficial. The act itself of meeting for such a 
purpose would be a great point gained; and in the course of time, if 
persevered in, it would lead to important practical results. But I 
doubt whether the churches would enter into it heartily, if the annual 
or biennial meeting were to be an end, and not a means. There ig cer- 
tainly a yearning after union deeply felt in the heart of the Protestant 
churches, and the ominous and consentaneous movements of the two 
hierarchies will render this feeling stronger every year. Still, the 
multiplicity of demands arising out of our numerous Missionary Socie- 
ties, and the efforts each denomination is now obliged to make, to keep 
its ground by gaining more, would, I am afraid prevent any general 
co-operation or sympathy with the proposed union, unless it be at once 
associated with an object of sufficient magnitude and importance to inte- 
rest the whole Protestant world, and possessing claims so urgent as to 
rouse its zeal into immediate action. 

In my judgment there is an object of such paramount importance,— 
a work of such imperative necessity at the present moment, as to 
demand for its accomplishment a union like that which has been pro- 
posed, and to furnish, atthe same time, the most powerful inducements 
for its formation. What I refer to is, a really Christian and Catholic 
Reformation Society, free from politics and sectarianism, having for its 
basis, the principles laid down by Mr. James, and for its object, the 
sending forth of missionaries for the special work of converting Roman 
Catholics, and counteracting the efforts of the Roman and Anglican 
hierarchies. It is vain to expect that desultory and isolated efforts will 
ever make much impression on the man of sin. The union of Popery 
is so compact,— its machinery so perfect,—its energy so gigantic,— 
its activity so restless,—its resources so vast,—that it must be met by 
the combined forces of Protestantism, carrying the war of argument into 
its best defended fortresses! No one denomination is strong enough 
for this mighty and mysterious antagonist of the Gospel ; and perhaps 
no single community is destined to reap the glory of its fall. By divid- 
ing, it has conquered. Meeting each detachment of the Protestant 
army separately, Rome wins an easy victory. The largest host of Pro- 
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testant clergy, fondly deemed the bulwark of the Reformation, has 
given way, and bya long course of hidden treachery afforded a tremen- 
dous advantage to the enemy. 

Dissenters must not lean on that power any longer! The Indepen- 
dents and the Presbyterians are, I believe, the bodies destined to release 
the church of Christ from the bondage of human authority. Each is 
determined to make aggressions on the dark territories of Rome, in 
connexion with its own denominational missions. But with neither of 
them is this a principal point ; it is merely a secondary and subordi- 
nate one, which may be attended to, if circumstances favour, or may 
be altogether neglected. The British do not want to conquer China, 
but to defend their trade. Hence their everlasting skirmishes along 
the coast, their petty battles and doubtful victories, which produce no 
result but irritation. Thus have Protestants fought with Rome! They 
attack her only for the sake of defending their own little colonies,— 
which serves to excite the hatred or contempt of the mighty power that 
surrounds, and threatens to overwhelm them. 

Whatever single denomination of Protestants enters the lists with 
the Papal and Puseyite parties, it will be thrown on its own defence, 
and will be compelled to waste its strength in bye-battles about its 
peculiarities. It may be, it will have to cover the blots in its own his- 
tory,—or to feel that all its efforts are neutralised by an obnoxious 
political attitude. Priestcraft, now so expert in the tactics of polemical 
and political warfare, would know how to avail itself of these advan- 
tages. 

But let us form a new Reformation Society ; let politics and denomi- 
national peculiarities he excluded from its constitution ; and let the 
Bible only be its standard of truth, which all will admit to be sufficient, 
and indeed the only available one against the priests—for what do they 
care about the authority of our creeds and confessions? Let a board of 
Directors be appointed by the delegates from the several denominations, 
—and let each body supply its proportion of missionaries,—able men, 
properly furnished, as the defenders of Protestant truth, and the assail- 
ants of the apostacy. The secretary of the Society should be wholly 
devotedto the work, and enthusiastic in the cause. England and Ireland 
would be the appropriate fields of action. There are at least three suitable 
men now labouring in Ireland, which the Union might command at 

once. Many could be found in England, willing to engage in the work. 
The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland would, 
I hope, co-operate. Among the advantages of such a Society would be 
the following :— 

1. It would unite Protestants among themselves, and so pro- 
mote the cause of real piety and Christian love to an incalculable 
extent. 
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2. It would exhibit their unity to the Roman Catholic people, 
and thus remove the greatest of all stumbling-blocks out of the path of 
Reformation. 

3. It would give the Brsxx its true place as the fountain of religious 
truth, and thereby put down sectarian intolerance. 

4. And it would, in a few years, put down that plague of the church 
and curse of the human race, Popery. What a blessing this would be 
to the British dominions, and to the world! 

Let us learn fromanenemy! I have recently extracted the following 
from a Roman Catholic paper. ‘‘ It is in contemplation to select a 
number of ordained priests, EMINENT FOR THEOLOGICAL ATTAINMENTS, 
who are to be exonerated from the fatiguing labours attendant upon the 
ordinary duties of missionaries, and appointed to DELIVER CONTROVERSIAL 
LecturEs, in London and the Country.” 

This is the very thing we want. Would that the children of light were 
as wise in their generation as the children of darkness! In addition 
to the controversial lectures, tracts on the subject in dispute should 
be written and circulated: and there should also be a cheap monthly 
periodical, both for the discussion of doctrines, and the diffusion of in- 
telligence bearing on the Mission. 

Even suppose this united Mission should prove impracticable, it would 
be an honour to the Independents to have proposed it ;—and if others 
will not join in a Society designed specially for Roman Catholics, why 
should not the Union establish one itself? There is no body so free 
to engage in it, or so well fitted, by its principles and its history, to pro- 
secute it with success. If the Head of the Church has not bestowed a 
diversity of gifts in vain ; if some men are found peculiarly qualified for 
a special work, and that work is of the highest importance, why are 
not such men selected and encouraged to perform it? How often is a 
man that might do the work of a Whitefield, tied for life to a single 
pulpit, with little to rouse his energies ; while another, with excellent 
talents for governing and edifying a church, but quite unfit for the 
emergencies of the missionary field, is yet sent forth to labour as an 
evangelist. This, I humbly conceive, is a defect in the working of our 
polity, which the Union has it in its power to remedy. There ought 
to be some means of extending a more efficient oversight to our missions, 
of encouraging the timid, checking the forward, humbling the vain- 
glorious, rewarding diligence and success ; in a word, dealing with every 
man according to his works, and so disposing of your forces, that every 
man has assigned him the post, which by his talents and attainments 
he is best fitted to occupy. Are not favouritism and patronage as sinful 
among us as in Established Churches ? 

Excuse the length to which I have carried these remarks. If you think 
them worthy of notice, I should thank you to bring them before the 
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attention of the Committee in whatever form you may think proper. 
Praying earnestly that this momentous question of union may not fall 
to the ground, whatever may become of my proposal, 
I am, Dear Sir, yours most sincerely, 
Newry, Aug. 11, 1842. J. Gopkin. 


PILLARS IN THE CHURCH. 


A SHORT SERMON, FROM ‘‘ THE NEW ENGLAND PURITAN.” 


Gal. ii. 9. James, Cephas, and John, who seemed to be pillars. 


Curistians are frequently called ““God’s building,” and the temple of 
the Holy Ghost ; and said to be “ built up a spiritual house :” and as 
some occupy more important places in this spiritual house than others, 
so they may properly be called pillars, or the main supports of the 
building in comparison with others. 

But it is one thing to seem to be pillars, and another to be really 
such, as were James, Cephas, and John. Some have sufficient desire 
to seem to be pillars, while the main interests of the church derive little 
support from them. And such would do well to observe, what it is to 
be pillars in God's building. 

1. In the first place, pillars should be formed of solid materials. In 
modern architecture, it is too common to decorate the front of buildings, 
with what seem to be pillars, and are not. The form of a large pillar 
is often built up with broken tiles, cement, and stucco: it seems to 
bear a great pressure of responsibility, which is deceptive, like the whited 
sepulchres of old, for, in fact, the burden is borne by some modest sup- 
ports, that are concealed from view. Now, God’s building does not need 
the help of such pillars. Those who would seem to be pillars, merely 
for show, who have no solidity, and can bear no burden, had better take 
a more humble position. These imitation pillars are good for nothing 
but show. They are always porous, and absorb the rain; often retain the 
damp, generate dry rot, and disgrace what they were intended to adorn. 

2. Pillars should be upright. Pillars that incline to one side are 
painful to look at, and dangerous to the building. When the pillars in 
the church lose their erect position, the whole building is on the point 
of falling. 

3. Pillars that are designed for use and ornament should be straight, 
and not crooked. A bending pillar can bear but little pressure, and 
is very offensive to the eye. Crooked materials can be used to greater 
advantage, in almost any other position in the building. 

4. Pillars should be placed under, and not on the top of the build- 
ing. They should bear the building, and not compel the building to 
bear them. 


N. 8. VOL. VI. 4. 
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5. Pillars are fixtures, and must always be found in the same position. 
A weathercock at the top of the edifice may turn with the wind, but a 
pillar that supports it should remain unmoved by wind and storm. 
A window or a blind may be adjusted here or there, to the season or the 
weather, but the pillar can never shift its position without danger to 
the edifice of which it forms a part. 

6. Pillars need a sure foundation, or they will yield to the pressure 
that is upon them. ‘‘ The Rock of Ages” is recommended as their best 
support. 

INFERENCES. 


1. We infer, that it requires at least ordinary qualities of Christian 
character, to fit a man to be a pillar. He must have solidity, upright- 
ness, humility, stedfastness, and true faith. These are indispensable. 

2. Many, who seem to be pillars in these days, are far from what 
they seem ; they show a painted surface and a florid capital, but they are 
of little use, and easily marred and broken. 

3. Many whose unassuming dispositions will not allow them to be 
pillars, have, notwithstanding, the best qualifications for it. 

4, Let all who aspire to be pillars, seek to combine those qualities 
which will fit them for the station they would occupy, and the burden 
they will have to bear. 





HYMN FOR COLONIAL MISSIONS. 


In many a little anxious band, 
Adventurous or poor, 

Our brethren leave their native land 
To seek a distant shore. 


There no glad words of Gospel truth 
Their lonely griefs assuage ; 

No pastor guides their thoughtless youth, 
And cheers their drooping age. 


No Sabbath bell invites their feet 
To seek the house of prayer ; 

No sacred song, like incense sweet, 
Perfumes the desert air. 


And shall not British Christians heed,— 
Themselves so richly fed,— 

When wandering, exiled Britons need, 
And share the living bread ? 


Forbid it, justice, mercy, love ; 
Be gifts and gold outpoured, 

That Britain’s sons, where’er they rove, 
May know and serve the Lord. 


S. W. ParrripcGe. 

















ON MINISTERIAL INTERCOURSE. 


REVIEWS. 


The Unity of the Christian Church, and the Communion of Christians ; 
a Discourse delivered in the Congregational Chapel, Argyle Square, 
on the Afternoon of Sabbath, the 7th of August, 1842 ; to which are 
prefixed, Strictures on an Address to Dissenters, recently issued by 
the Scottish Central Board for vindicating the Rights of Dissenters. 
By W. Lindsay Alexander, M.A. 8vo. pp. 32. Edinburgh: Adam 
& Charles Black. 


Ir the value of a book is to be determined, not by its bulk, but by its 
usefulness, then we may confidently assign to this shilling pamphlet 
an importance such as many a ponderous volume cannot claim. 

The events to which this well-timed discourse refers, call to mind 
the state of religion in Scotland at the close of the eighteenth century, 
and it may be acceptable to some of our readers that we should recite 
the circumstances which originated this discussion. 

In 1752, Principal Robertson, the historian, won his first triumph 
in the General Assembly, and from that day he acquired a command- 
ing influence in its deliberations, which was continued for a period of 
more than twenty years, and was familiarly described as Dr. Robert- 
son’s administration. The ministers of the Church of Scotland greatly 
advanced, during that period, in the knowledge of mathematical and 
metaphysical sciences—in polish of style and amenity of manners ; 
but there was a melancholy decline from the primitive simplicity and 
evangelical fidelity of a former age: and that zeal which once burned in 
the bosom of her pastors seemed to have well-nigh expired, in the chilling 
atmosphere of scepticism and formality. It, however, pleased God to 
raise up in Scotland a truly missionary band, who, having been pre- 
vented, in 1796, by the East India Company, from going to proclaim 
the Gospel to the Hindoos, resolved to devote their energies to their 
father-land, and formed “ The Society for Propagating the Gospel at 
Home.” Messrs. R. and J. Haldane, Aikman, Ewing, Innes, Camp- 
bell, and others, began to itinerate under its auspices, and they invited 
the Rev. Rowland Hill, then in the full vigour of his manhood, to help 
them in their labours. His trumpet-tongue awoke the echoes of the 
Calton Hill, and “auld Reekie” poured forth from her wynds and 
closes thousands and tens of thousands of her poor inhabitants, to 
listen to those evangelical truths which animated her reformers to 
maintain the contest with Rome, and nerved her martyrs in the Grass- 
market to brave the tortures of the Stuarts. 
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Such ministrations disturbed the repose of the ‘ moderate” clergy, 
who then formed the majority of the supreme Church court, and 
knowing not ‘ whereunto these things would grow,” they proceeded 
to issue certain documents to restrain the people; first, ‘The Declaratory 
Act,” which threatened persecution ; second, ‘‘ The Pastoral Admoni- 
tion,” which warned the people against “‘ promiscuous hearing, and lay 
preaching ;” and thirdly, the solemn Act of Excommunication against 
the Rev. Greville Ewing and the Rev. William Innes. The preachers, 
nothing daunted, continued their labours, and clergymen from Eng- 
land, like Rowland Hill and Charles Simeon, found admittance to some 
of the pulpits of the Kirk, in spite of the Moderates. To put a stop to 
this, the General Assembly, in May, 1799, passed an act, forbidding 
the ministers of the Church from employing to preach, &c., any per- 
sons not qualified, according to the laws, to accept of a presentation, 
and also prohibiting them to hold ministerial intercourse with such 
persons. 

Happily, a great change has come over the Church of Scotland since 
then, and evangelical ministers now form in the Assembly a majority 
as decided as that possessed by the Moderates fifty years ago. 

And here, for a moment, we suspend our narrative, to record our 
thankfulness for so extraordinary a change. That Christ is faithfully 
preached in so many of her pulpits at home, and that missions to the 
heathen and the Jews have been undertaken by many of her devoted 
ministers abroad, is to us a matter of cordial satisfaction. And though, in 
carrying forward their scheme of church-extension, our brethren of the 
Kirk were not so forbearing towards their dissenting neighbours as they 
ought to have been, yet let it be remembered, that it is by the force of 
the guoad sacra ministers who occupy the pulpits of some two hundred 
new churches which they then built, that they have been able to main- 
tain in the General Assembly their most important testimony to the 
spiritual independence of the church of Christ ; and to effect, in May 
last, the repeal of the truly sectarian act of 1799. 

In proposing its repeal, Mr. Cunningham said—‘There was no 
denying that the act was prompted by the greatest hatred of evan- 
gelical truth, and was directed against the labours and exertions of 
several excellent and devoted men, who were at that time spreading 
the name of Jesus over the land, particularly the Messrs. Haldane, 
of Edinburgh, Simeon, of Cambridge, and others. It was directly 
intended to keep these men out of the pulpits of the establishment, 
and to prevent the clergy from countenancing their labours, or holding 
communion with them.” Mr. Guthrie “‘ considered it the blackest act 
the Church had ever passed, inasmuch as it unchristianized and 
uncatholicized every other church in existence.” The motion to rescind 
the act was passed, as we conceive, greatly to the honour of the Church 
of Scotland, without a division. 
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When the tidings of these proceedings reached us, we confess that 
we were no less gratified than surprised, and could not help exclaiming, 
‘* Here is another step in the right direction ; another effort to heal the 
sad divisions of our Protestant Zion.” Such, too, we know, were the feel- 
ings of many of the Congregational ministers of England, who were 
ready to reciprocate with the evangelical ministers of that Church every 
act of Christian courtesy and fraternal love. 

It was, therefore, with sincere regret, that we learned that ‘‘ The 
Scottish Central Board for vindicating the Rights of Dissenters” had 
denounced ministerial intercourse, and the interchange of pulpit duties, 
between Churchmen and Dissenters. 

Distance appeared to deprive us of the means of judging, and though 
we regretted, we were not prepared to decide upon the wisdom or rec- 
titude of the proceeding. Our able and right-minded brother, Mr. 
Alexander, has only done himself and our common denomination jus- 
tice, in breaking silence upon the proceeding, and with manly frankness, 
Christian temper, and true charity, avowed his dissent from the senti- 
ments of the Board, and his readiness to fraternize with all that love 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 

On the Sabbath-day after ‘the Address’? appeared in the Scottish 
newspapers, he preached to his people the sermon before us, from the 
words of Paul, ‘‘ For ye are all one in Christ Jesus,’”’—in which, assum- 
ing, from the constitution of man and the character of Revelation, 
that the existence of differences are unavoidable ; but still compatible 
with the unity of Christ’s body; he proceeds to consider how we may 
‘* best preserve and demonstrate the essential unity of the whole.” 

It is not within our purpose, or our power, to follow him in his able 
discussion of the subject at large—but an extract will show how he 
addressed himself to the particular point before us. 


“It is much to be desired, for the sake of Christian unity, that Christians of dif- 
ferent denominations should have religious communion with each other in those 
exercises in which they are agreed, so far as opportunity serves. As these exercises 
are designed to promote the edification of believers, and to strengthen the Christian 
spirit within them, I know of nothing that is more likely to foster a spirit of mutual 
affection among the people of God, than frequent fellowship with each in the 
observance of them. It is impossible that this can be sincerely done without the 
pride of the carnal heart being abased, the ties of selfishness and bigotry being 
loosened, and the promptings of Christian love being quickened and invigorated. 

“A distinguished writer, whose name is an honour to the denomination to which 
we belong, in discoursing on this subject, has specified three things in which he 
thinks it peculiarly desirable that Christians of all evangelical denominations should 
seek to unite with each other. These are, ‘public meetings for prayer; the free 
interchange of voluntary pulpit services; and their sitting down together at the 
Lord’s table.’ In this statement, I perfectly agree with my much respected and 
honoured friend ;* and I cordially assent to his remark, that ‘ were we favoured to 





* Dr. J. P. Smith. 
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see a prevailing union in these three principal constituents of Christian fellowship, 
it would conduce, beyond all past example, to the purest happiness of individual 
believers, and to the abundant prosperity of the universal church.’ 

“There are some who object to such communion among Christians of different 
denominations, on the ground that it cannot be done without a compromise of those 
principles on which we differ. But this is ground which surely cannot be main- 
tained. If it be just, all co-operation, all friendly intercourse between Christians of 
different parties, ought to be suspended. If I, by exchanging pulpits with a minister 
of another denomination, thereby compromise my peculiar principles, and he his, 
upon what ground can it be deemed compatible with the retention of these principles, 
for him and me to meet for the purpose of co-operating in schemes of Christian bene- 
volence? Shall it be said that, in the latter case, I only acknowledge him as a 
brother Christian, whilst in the former case I recognise all the peculiar views which 
he, as a public teacher, is wont to inculcate? If this be said, I reply, that it is a mere 
begging of the question. It assumes the very thing which I dispute, viz. that in 
holding fellowship with Christians of other views from my own, in those things 
in which they and I agree, I thereby recognise as true those tenets which they hold 
and I reject. This I altogether deny; and I do not see how it can be maintained, 
except upon the principle, that you cannot have fellowship with another in any mat- 
ter in which you and he are agreed, without thereby sanctioning all his errors, and 
compromising all the opinions which you hold in opposition to his. Such a principle, 
I suppose, few will be found willing to adopt ; for it would go to destroy all union 
and co-operation among men of different sentiments, whether in the church or in 
the world. 

“There are others who cbject to religious communion among Christians of differ- 
ent parties, from a fear that, though principle may not be compromised, evil may 
result, from an impression being thereby produced, that our peculiar sentiments are 
held by us very loosely, and estimated by us at very little value. Now, I cannot but 
think that the very opposite of this is the case. The man who stands aloof from his 
Christian brethren of other denominations, because he differs from them on certain 
minor points, does not thereby draw attention to his peculiar principles, and that 
because there are other ways of accounting for his conduct than by a reference to 
them. People will say that he is bigoted, or crotchety, or sullen, and thus ascribe 
to mere infirmity of temper what may be due to conscientious conviction. But the 
man who cheerfully associates with his brethren in all matters in which they and he 
are agreed, and only parts company at the point where his peculiar opinions inter- 
vene, by that very act necessarily draws upon these opinions the attention of others. 
Such an one shows that he is no schismatic,—that he would fain walk in fellowship 
with all the saints,—and that nothing but a sense of duty compels him to turn from 
the common path into the track to which his own peculiar views conduct. So 
decided an act of homage to his conscientious convictions, must produce, on the 
minds of all who behold it, any impression rather than one unfavourable to the indi- 
vidual’s stedfast attachment to his principles, or to his high estimate of their value.” 
—pp. 28—30. 

In his prefatory ‘“ Strictures” on the Address of the Central Board, 
Mr. Alexander thus states the case :— 

“ The circumstance which led me to address my congregation on the subject of this 
discourse was, the appearance in certain of the Edinburgh newspapers of a lengthened 
advertisement, signed by the Chairman of the Scottish Central Board of Dissenters, 
and professing to contain the sentiments of “a large majority” of that body, the 
design of which was to denounce ministerial intercourse, in the way of occasional 
exchange of pulpit services, between Churchmen and Dissenters. The issuing of such 
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a document appeared to me so utterly uncalled for at the present moment, and so 
much calculated to do injury to the character of Dissenters, in the estimation of 
the pious and well-disposed members of the Established Church, whilst the senti- 
ments it contained are so repugnant to some of my most cherished principles, that I 
felt constrained to adopt some very public mode of uttering my protest against 
it.”—p. 3. 

“T cannot but regard the interference of the Board in this matter as premature 
and uncalled for, placing Dissenters in the ridiculous position of repudiating what 
has not yet been offered, and giving good occasion for the suspicion that we are 
a bigoted, contentious, and quarrelsome body, who not only retaliate when we are 
assailed, but make the very possibility of our opponents seeking our friendship the 
occasion for anew giving vent to our superabundant spleen. 

“Let those abide under this reproach who please: I cannot ; and, therefore, must 
publicly protest against the document which brings it upon us. I must also get rid, 
in the same way, of the charge of gross inconsistency to which, by this deed of the 
Central Board, I stand exposed. I have been wont to say to my Church friends,— 
‘ Here is my pulpit open to your evangelical ministers, but not one of them can open 
his tome. Is this brotherly? Is it Christian?’ Am I now to be so peevish and 
inconsistent, when this unbrotherly and unchristian barrier, as I have been wont 
to call it, is taken out of the way, as to turn round upon my friends and say, ‘ Your 
pulpits indeed are now open to me; but mine is closed against you, and that for no 
other reason than because yours are open to me?” I must say I have no desire to 
be put in so silly and humiliating a position—a position which retains all the acer- 
bity, without anything of the manliness, of a deadly strife. 

“T have taken my part cheerfully in the voluntary controversy, according to my 
humble ability, as occasion required. But with me the voluntary controversy had 
no charms, save as a means to certain ends; one of the chief of which was, the 
removal of those great obstacles to Christian love, which the existence of a civil 
establishment of religion creates. Having thus taken my stand as an advocate for 
Christian unity, I should regard it as a swerving from my true position, if I met with 
coldness or hostility any honourable overtures of friendship, even from those whose 
system I have thus condemned. If they, through the influence of Christian feeling, 
have become better than their principles, is that any reason why I should become 
worse than mine ? 

“ But it is said, ‘ Their overtures are not honourable; they are made insincerely 
and for sinister ends, on the part of Churchmen: they cannot be accepted by Dis- 
senters without a compromise of those principles of opposition to civil establish- 
ments of religion which they have of late so warmly advocated.’ Such, I believe, 
to be mainly the reasons which have influenced not a few to concur in the move- 
ment of the Central Board in this matter. Let us consider them briefly. 

“With regard to the former of them, the alleged insincerity of the party in the 
National Church who moved and carried the repeal of the act of 1799, I have only to 
remark, that, if such de the case, the worse is theirs. Ifthey make professions of bro- 
therly respect for Dissenters a cloak for selfish and sinister purposes, I had rather, 
for my part, be the party so imposed upon, than the party by whom the imposition is 
practised. But this is no concern of mine in the mean time. As yet, I see no symptoms 
of this alleged dishonesty. I only see a body of Christian men forsaking ground 
which they profess to regard as unchristian, and from the ground to which they 
have returned, extending to Christians of other denominations a friendly hand. In 
such a case, the only course open to me, as a professed follower of Christ, is to accept 
in good faith the hand so offered. I have no call—I have no liberty—to judge my 
brethren. To their own Master they stand or fall. The plain course for me and 
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other Dissenters is, in the exercise of that charity ‘ which thinketh no evil,’ to meet 
these proffered advances frankly, and respond to them candidly and heartily. 

“T cannot help observing further, that it has never been made very clear to me 
in what way this movement of the Church party is to be made subservient to their 
selfish interests, supposing them to have such a purpose. I hear a great deal said 
about Dissenters being made a tool of by Churchmen; but I have not yet been able 
to conceive aright in what way this is to be accomplished. From what I know of 
Dissenters, I have no great fears of any such use being made of them; at any rate, 
our Church friends would find very soon, I am pretty certain, that it was an edge- 
tool they had got to play with.”—pp. 5—7. 

These we regard as right words, alike creditable to the head and 
heart of our esteemed brother. 

There is one fact brought out by Mr. Alexander that should be uni- 
versally known; namely, that there is no evidence to show that this 
unadvised address was sanctioned by one fourth of the members in 
whose name it was issued. That Board, it seems, consists of more 
than forty gentlemen. But “only eight persons voted for its being 
adopted on the evening when, for the first time and the /ast, it was 
brought before the Board ; while five voted against it, and one or two 
declined voting at all.” We do not wish to wound the feelings of 
brethren who have done good service to our common cause, but we 
must say, that it does excite our surprise and sorrow, that gentlemen 
acting on behalf of others should have allowed themselves, with such 
scanty numbers and unseemly haste, to put forth an address that was 
but too well adapted to blight the first tender buds of Christian charity, 
and to perpetuate that estrangement which every member of the family 
of Jesus should deeply deplore. 

And, in conclusion, we would humbly entreat our dissenting bre- 
thren, whether Presbyterians or Independents, not to allow the painful 
recollections of by-gone years, nor a sense of wounded feelings, the 
result of more recent controversies, so to affect their minds, as to with- 
hold their affectionate sympathy from our brethren in Christ of the 
Scottish Establishment.—One with us, in attachment to the blessed 
doctrines revived at the reformation—in the maintenance of free prayer, 
and in the parity of Christian ministers, against the imposition of litur- 
gies, and the usurpations of prelates—one in asserting the supremacy 
of Christ in his church, and the rights of Christian men to choose their 
own instructors—and one too, we trust, in living union to Christ, our 
common head ; let us not, because they still cling to a theory, which they 
now begin to see is impracticable ; let us not judge their motives, mock 
their trials, and add to their afflictions ; but, remembering how slowly 
truth broke upon the minds even of its noblest champions, let us pray 
the Father of Lights, from whom cometh down every good and perfect 
gift, to shine upon their path, and so to replenish them with wisdom 
and grace, that they may “‘be of good courage,” and play the men 
for their people and their God. 
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Historical Memorials Relating to the Independents or Congregationalists, 
Jrom their Rise to the Restoration of the Monarchy, A.D. MDCLX. 
By Benjamin Hanbury. Vols. 1.11. London: Fisher, Son, & Co. 


SECOND NOTICE. 


InpEPENDENCY is identical with Christianity ; it is not only an embo- 
diment of its doctrines; but in its origin and progress we are reminded, 
that it is one and the same thing—placed in similar circumstances, and 
tested in the same manner. It was, in its commencement, the antagonism 
of a great, wealthy, and established hierarchy, supported by the power of 
the state. It can be said of Independency what cannot be affirmed of 
Puritanism. Its character from the very first was separation, and 
separation with an oft-repeated, and never-silenced, protest against 
the system from which it wasa secession. Civil and ecclesiastical 
power were united to crush it. As in the case of Christianity, the 
council and the proconsulate were armed against it; so Congregation- 
alism, in the persons of its magnanimous asserters, was baptized in its 
own blood, and purified in the martyr’s flame. Those whose names 
would have been its dishonour and disgrace apostatized in time ; while 
those who lived and died for it deserve that imperishable fame—which 
two centuries have delayed, but cannot annihilate, and which is yet 
destined to shine, when prelates and prelacy shall only form the dark 
ground that shall heighten its splendour. 

Barrowe and Greenwood wereamong the first victims of a Protestant 
established church, because they dared to separate from it ; and openly 
to justify their dissent, by an appeal to the Holy Scriptures. It reflects 
no honour upon the conforming Puritans, that they were eager not 
only to rush into a controversy with their separating brethren, but to 
heap upon them the most calumnious reproaches—while they used no 
means to shield them from the fury of their enemies. Some and 
Giffard, the opponents of Barrowe and Greenwood, are not only unprin- 
cipled sophists, byt the abettors of persecution. The Puritans of 
Elizabeth’s day do not appear to advantage in the portraits drawn of 
them, by Barrowe, and especially by Greenwood, two very competent 
witnesses, and two of the best men of their age. Mr. Hanbury chari- 
tably hopes that they wrote under excitement ; and that their accounts 
are, therefore, somewhat exaggerated. The truth is, that a bad system 
spoils good men, not only by its direct influence, but by associating 
them with the wicked and unprincipled. The tainted atmosphere of a 
corrupt hierarchy is most unfavourable to the moral health of all who 
breathe it. 

N. 8. VOL. VI.- 4M 
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Greenwood’s description of the Church of England, at this period, is 
not flattering :— 


“The preachers,” that is the Puritans, “‘ make show as though they sought a sincere 
reformation of all things, according to the Gospel of Christ, and yet both execute a 
false ministry themselves, and they, together with all their hearers and followers, 
stand under that throne of antichrist,—the bishops, their courts, and accomplices, and 
all those detestable enormities which they should have utterly removed, and not 
reformed. And these are hereupon called ‘ Precisians’ or ‘ Puritans,’ and now lately 
‘ Martinists.’ The other side, are the ‘ Pontificals,’ that in all things hold and jump 
with the true, and are ready to justify whatsoever is or shall be, by public authority, 
established. And with these hold all the rabble of ‘ Atheists,’ dissembling ‘Papists,’ 
cold and lukewarm ‘ Protestants,’ ‘ Libertines,’ dissolute and facinorous persons, and 
such as have no knowledge or fear of God; even those ancient sects of the Phari- 
sees and Sadducees; the one, in preciseness, outward show of holiness, hypocrisy, 
vain-glory, covetousness, resembling or rather exceeding the Pharisees; the other, in 
their whole religion, and dissolute conversation, like unto the Sadducees ; looking for 
no resurrection, judgment, or life to come ; confessing God with their lips, and serving 
him after their careless manner, but denying him in their heart, yea, openly in their 
deeds, as their whole life and all their works declare.” 


Greenwood was a writer of great eloquence. Mr. Hanbury has 
favoured us with a specimen of what he calls “tremendous commi- 
nations,” which closes the ‘‘ Plain Refutation” written against Giffard. 


“We, for their idolatry, confusion, sacrilege, false and antichristian ministry and 
government ; obstinacy in all these sins; hatred of the truth; and persecution of 
Christ’s servants; have proved the Church of England not to be the true, but the 
malignant church.... We but discover their sins, and show them their estate, by the 
word of God; refraining, and witnessing against these abominations; as we are 
commanded by that voice from heaven, ‘Go out of her my people, that ye commu- 
nicate not in her sins, and that ye receive not of her plagues,’ &c.... Lot her ship- 
masters, then, her mariners, merchantmen, enchanters, and false prophets, utter 
and retail her wares, deck and adorn her with the scarlet, purple, gold, silver, 
jewels, and ornaments of the true tabernacle ; let them, in her, offer up their sacri- 
fices, their beasts, sheep, meal, wine, oil ; their odours, ointments, and frankincense ; 
let them daub, and undershore her; build, and reform her; until the storm of the 


“Lord’s wrath break forth; the morning whereof, all these divines shall not foresee, 


much less eschew or withstand the terror thereof, until the wall and the daubers be 
no more! But let the wise, that are warned and see the evil, fear and depart from 
the same ; so shall they preserve their own souls as a prey; and the Lord shall 
bring them amongst his redeemed to Zion ‘ with praise,’ and ‘ everlasting joy’ shall 
be upon their heads, ‘they shall obtain joy and gladness, and sorrow and mourning 
shall flee away.’”’ 

We did not expect such a softener as the following, from the pen of 
so staunch an Independent as Mr. Hanbury, and who must know that 
the Church of England—and all state churches, from the very nature 
of their constitution, and the wicked principle on which they are 
founded, to be consistent, must resist all innovation, and persecute to the 
death all who venture to question their authority or depart from their 
communion. That the Church of England does not play the same pranks 
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now before high heaven, which she did in the reign of Elizabeth, 

and her successors, the Stuarts—is not because she is less intolerant, or 
that she hates heretics and schismatics with less intensity, than when 
she lighted up for them the fires of Smithfield; but because she is 
restrained by the power of the state. The Church anathematizes with as 
much meaning and sincerity as ever—the magistrate turns the curse into 
a mere brutum fulmen, or reduces it to the exaction of a rate, of which 
the Church takes the advantage, making the iniquitous impost an occa- 
sion for the gratification of her taste, by dragging delinquents into 
her courts, and, for their soul’s health, inflicting upon them fine and 
imprisonment. But let us hear Mr. Hanbury. 

“ Much as the Church of England retains, against which the champions of former 
days remonstrated, much more is abated, or modified, or suffered to fall into desue- 
tude: all the subjects of the state have now the shield of its protection cast over 
them, and the strong arm of the mighty is become paralysed... We neither see the 
working of the ecclesiastical system as in the days of that Church’s rampancy, nor 
feel, nor fear, the terrors of her indomitable spirit of vengeance, which then fell in 
its utmost fury upon the witnesses against her.” 

Notwithstanding the large strides made by these first Independents 
towards liberty of conscience, the right of private judgment, and the 
nature of a Christian church, we find Mr. Greenwood thus expressing 
himself on the power of the civil magistrate in matters purely religious ; 
he says, ‘‘ We grant that the prince may command and compel sub- 
jects to the hearing the public doctrine and prayer of the Church.” 
The best apology for this is a line in one of Kelly’s Hymns, “ From 
Egypt /ately come.” When the blind are recovering their sight, they 
‘*see men as trees walking.” 

We do not make great progress through these volumes—the truth 
is, we love to linger as we go, to pause, think, and, not unfrequently, 
to drop the tear of sympathy—to adore the mysterious movements of 
Divine Providence, and to utter feelings which can find their vent 
only in prayer or praise. Never have our principles been so endeared 
to us, as since we have read this work. They who first maintained 
them forfeited their lives to the existing hierarchy, that nothing else 

could satisfy. The principles were worth dying for, they were free 
from every worldly taint, their only stain is the martyr’s blood, which, 
while it is an infamy on the priestly hands that shed it, is the 
noblest attestation of heaven, that they are Divine and must prevail. 
In churches that are equally militant, blood may be shed on both sides, 
but those who fall are not martyrs. The Papist that persecutes his 
Protestant brother has no right to complain, when the measure he meted 
is measured to him again, and vice versa. He that was a persecutor 
yesterday, cannot be a martyr to-day. Those sufferers alone are martyrs 
who have never wielded other weapons than arguments, and who have 
pleaded no other authority than that of their Master and Lord. 
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Dissent from a church that has shed the blood of such men, and of 
another we shall now introduce to our readers, is the first duty of every 
man who would bear his solemn protest against antichrist—for what 
says even a layman, the Duke of Buckingham ? “I shall beg to propose 
whether there be anything more directly opposite to the doctrine and 
practice of Jesus Christ, than to use any kind of force upon men in mat- 
ters of religion, and, consequently, whether those that practise it, let 
them be of what church or sect they please, ought not justly to be 
called antichristian ?”’ 

The illustrious martyr who followed next in the train of Barrowe 
and Greenwood, and whose views of Christian liberty, and the Christian 
duty of separating from, and bearing a public testimony against, a 
corrupt hierarchy, were similar to theirs, was Joun Penny. 

In the prospect of a violent death, compassed by means the foulest 
that ever disgraced even ecclesiastical tyranny and oppression, the 
young man addressed a letter, “To the distressed, faithful congregation 
of Christ in London, and all the members thereof, whether in bonds or 
at liberty,” from which the following is an extract :— 

“ I testify unto you for my own part, as F shall answer before Jesus Christ and his 
elect angels, that I never saw any truth more clear and undoubted than this witness 
wherein we stand. 1, Against false offices; 2, The callings ; 3, The works; 4, The 
maintenance left and retained in this land, by and from Popery ; 5, Against the obe- 
dience which, spiritually, either in soul or body, is yielded, and the communion that 
is had with these inventions of darkness; 6, The mingling of all sorts in these assem- 
blies; 7, The worship done, but scant, in one of the three parts of the commission 
given by our Saviour ; scant done, I say, in one of the three parts of the commission, 
by the best teachers of this land. And I thank my God, I am not only ready to be 
bound and banished, but even to die in this cause, by his strength; yea, my brethren, 
I greatly long, in regard of myself, to be dissolved, and to live in the blessed king- 
dom of heaven, with Jesus Christ and his angels; with Adam, Enoch, Noah, Abra- 
ham, Moses, Job, David, Jeremy, Daniel, Paul, the great apostle of the Gentiles, and 
the rest of the holy saints, both men and women: with the glorious kings, prophets, 
and martyrs, and witnesses of Jesus Christ, that have been from the beginning of the 
world ; particularly with my two dear brethren, Mr. Henry Barrowe, and Mr. John 
Greenwood, which have, last of all, yielded their blood for this precious ‘ testimony ;’ 
confessing unto you, my brothers and sisters, that if I might live upon the earth the 
days of Methuselah twice told, and that in no less comfort than Peter, James, and 
John were in the mount ; and, after this life, might be sure of the kingdom of hea- 
ven; that yet, to gain all this, I durst not go from the former ‘testimony.’” 

This man was doomed by the High Commissioners of Elizabeth. He 
was convicted, May the 21st, on the construction of words never pub- 
lished, 1592. Eight days after his sentence, and the very day on 
which the warrant for his execution was received by the sheriff, he was 
brought, in the afternoon, out of the Queen’s Bench Prison, in South- 
wark, to St. Thomas Watering’s, and there hanged. He, however, 
addressed a ‘“‘Protestation before his death,” to the Lord Treasurer, 
which furnishes matter of personal information and touching interest, 
which we cannot withhold from our readers. 
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“T am a poor young man, born and bred in the mountains of Wales. I am the 
first, since the last springing of the Gospel in this latter age, that publicly laboured 
to have the blessed seed thereof sown in those barren mountains. I have often 
rejoiced before my God, as he knoweth, that I had the favour to be born and live 
under her Majesty, for the promoting this work... And being now to end my 
days, before I am come to one half of my years, in the likely course of nature, I 
leave the success of my labours unto such of my countrymen as the Lord is to raise 
after me, for the accomplishing of that work which, in the calling of my country 
unto the knowledge of Christ’s blessed Gospel, I began... An enemy to any good 
order or policy, either in church or commonwealth, was I never. All good learning 
and knowledge of the arts and tongues I laboured to attain unto, and to promote 
unto the utmost of my power. Whatsoever I wrote in religion, the same I did sim- 
ply, for no other end than for the bringing of God’s truth to light. I never did any- 
thing in this cause, (Lord, thou art witness!) for contention, vain glory, or to draw 
disciples after me; or to be accounted singular. Whatsoever I wrote or held 
beside the warrant of the written word, I have always warned all men to leave. And 
wherein I saw that I had erred myself, I have, as all this land doth now know, con- 
fessed my ignorance, and framed my judgment and practice according to the truth of 
the word... Far be it, that either the saving of an earthly life; the regard which 
in nature I ought to have to the desolate outward state of a poor friendless widow, 
and four poor fatherless infants, whereof the eldest is not above four years old, which 
I am to leave behind me; or any other outward thing, should enforce me, by the 
denial of God’s truth, contrary to my conscience to leese (sic) my own soul. The 
Lord, I trust, will never give me over to this sin. Great things in this life I never 
sought for, not so much as in thought. A mean and base outward state, according 
to my mean condition, I was content with. Sufficiency I have had, with great out- 
ward troubles, but most contented I was with my lot; and content I am, and shall 
be, with my undeserved and untimely death ; beseeching the Lord, that it be not laid 
to the charge of any creature in this land. For, I do, from my heart, forgive all those 
that seek my life, as I desire to be forgiven in the day of strict account; praying for 
them as for my own soul, that, although upon earth we cannot accord, we may yet 
meet in heaven, unto our eternal comfort and unity ; where all controversies shall be 
at an end... Many such subjects I wish unto my prince; though no such reward 
unto any of them..... Subscribed with the heart and the hand, which never devised 
or wrote any thing to the discredit or defamation of my sovereign, Queen Elizabeth : 
I take it on my death,—as I hope to have a life after this.—By me, Joun Penny.” 


Well may Mr. Hanbury exclaim, ‘“ Whose spirit is not stirred within 
him on reading a document like this?” So greatly was public indig- 
nation excited against this ecclesiastical murder, and the sanguinary 
priests by whom it was plotted and executed, that, except in the cases 
of an Arian in London, and of a Baptist in Lichfield, in the year 1611, 
there were no more martyrs. The “ wily ecclesiastics” changed their 
course, by substituting incarceration and banishment for death, until 
another like-minded maintainer of the doctrine of the apostles, 
Laud, commenced another mode of inflicting merciless torture,—crop- 
ping of ears, slitting of noses, branding of faces, with whipping, and 
gagging. ; 

The fifth chapter closes the reign of Elizabeth. It is headed, ‘‘ The 
Exiles,—Johnson and Ainsworth.” This chapter, in which are pre- 
served from oblivion several important documents, and other writings, 
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that cast much light on the principles and progress of Independency, 
treats also of matters in advance of other events and transactions, 
**because,” Mr. Hanbury justly remarks, ‘‘they could not well be dis- 
severed ;” *‘a view of which,” he adds, “in their turn, will not only 
recompense curiosity, but disabuse the hitherto unenlightened of many 
perversions artfully wrought in their understandings by the instruments 
of a hierarchy, whose existence depends on the subjugating both body 
and mind to its interests.” Not only at home but abroad, the Puritans, 
though themselves in exile, could not conceal their hostility to the Inde- 
pendents. Referring our readers to the dissensions which disturbed the 
harmony and peace of the infant church on the Continent, we present 
them with a scene at home, so far back as March 9th, 159(2)3, which 
cannot fail to interest them. It is an examination taken before three 


magistrates. 

“ The examination of Daniel Buck, scrivener, of the Borough of Southwark... 
Being required to be deposed upon a book, refuseth to take any other oath than to 
protest before God that all his sayings were true... Saith, that he was upon Sunday 
last, in the afternoon, in the constable’s house at Islington ; where he did see, among 
others of his fraternity, Penryn, (Penry ;) and that George Johnson was reader there 
in the constable’s house, as aforesaid; and, that were above forty of them together, 
and divers others that were not of their society. And, that he was not in the parish 
church these twelve months, because it was against his conscience, unless there were 
reformation in the church, according as they be warranted by the word of God. And 
as concerning the bishops, he thinketh that they have no spiritual authority over the 
rest of the clergy. Being asked what vow or promise he made when he came first 
into their society? he answered, he made this protestation, that he would walk with 
the rest of the congregation so long as they did walk in the way of the Lord, and as 
far as might be warranted by the word of God. .. 

* And being further demanded, who was their pastor, and by whom he was created? 
saith, that Mr. Francis JonNson was chosen pastor, and Mr. Greenwood, doctor, 
and Bowman and Lee, deacons; and Studley, and George Kniston, apothecary, were 
chosen elders, in the house of one Fox, in St. Nicholas Lane, London, about half a 
year sithence, all in one day, by their congregation; or at Mr. Bilson’s house, in 
Cree Church ; he remembereth not whether. And, that the sacrament of baptism 
was, as he called it, delivered there, to the number of seven persons, by Johnson. 
But they had neither godfathers nor godmothers: and he took water, and washed 
the faces of them that were baptized. The children that were there baptized, were 
the children of Mr. Studley, Mr. Lee, with others, being of several years of age ; 
saying only in the administration of this sacrament, ‘I do baptize thee in the name 
of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ;’ without using any other cere- 
mony therein, as is now usually observed according to the book of common prayer ; 
being then present, the said Dan. Studley, Will. Shepherd, Will. Marshal, John 
Becke, with the names of a great many more, with some women. 

“ Being further demanded, the manner of the Lord’s supper administered among 
them. He saith, that five white loaves or more were set upon the table. That the 
pastor did break the bread, and then delivered it to some of them, and that the dea- 
cons delivered it to the rest; some of the congregation sitting, and some standing 
about the table. And, that the pastor delivered the cup unto one, and he to another, 
till they had all drunken ; using the words at the delivery thereof according as it is 
set down in the eleventh of (the first epistle to the) Corinthians, the 24th verse. 
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Being demanded, whether they used to make a collection or gathering among them ? 
said, that, there is a gathering of money among them. The which money is delivered 
to the deacons, to be distributed according to their directions, to the use of the poor. 
And he heard say, that they did use to marry in their congregation. And, further, 
refuseth to come to the church, and obey the form of service which is used in the 
book of common prayer, because there is not a reformation according to the word 
of God. Signed, Richarp Youne.” 


Haughty prelates may smile at such a simple relation ; but the prin- 
ciple of resistance to ecclesiastical tyranny, sanctified by all the hal- 
lowed associations of religion — which it discovers — exploded the 
despotism of the Stuarts, and gave all that we possess of constitutional 
liberty to the present generation. We do not pledge ourselves to any- 
thing like an analysis of the contents of these volumes ; but we shall 
take occasion to collect from them afew more pearls, and to string 
them together, and thus enrich our own pages with some of the trea- 
sures which Mr. Hanbury has so laboriously amassed, as the appropriate 
wealth of our denomination. 





What to Observe ; or, the Traveller’s Remembrancer. By J. R. Jack- 
son, Secretary to the Geographical Society, §e. §c. London: James 
Madden & Co. 1841. 12mo. pp. 577. 


“The object of the present work is simply, as its title indicates, to point out to 
the uninitiated traveller what he should observe, and to remind the one who is well 
informed, of the many objects which, but for a remembrancer, might escape him. 

“The intending traveller, it is hoped, will, from a perusal of the present work, 
see what an immense field of physical and moral research lies open to investigation, 
and be encouraged to exertion by the assurance, that, without being what is termed 
a philosopher, he may not only do much to enlarge the sphere of his own ideas, but 
acquire the means of communicating to others a great mass of valuable and inter- 
esting information.” 


We have given this extract from the preface, that the author might, 
in his own words, state the design of his book, and because we are 
satisfied that its execution is a counterpart of its design. De la Beche, 
in his ‘‘ How to Observe,” has shown that, with a little diligent atten- 
tion, any traveller may make valuable additions to geology; and the 
Secretary of the Geographical Society, whose position gives to him 
peculiar advantages, has illustrated the same important truth in refer- 
ence to most subjects of interest that may come in the traveller’s way. 
«Our young men” will find in “What to Observe” a book calculated 
to make them go through the world with their eyes open, and an excel- 
lent guide to their inquiries into natural and artificial phenomena; we 
can readily suppose that this book may give such a turn to the thoughts 
and habits of many, as may, some dozen or twenty years hence, make 
all the difference between the dull, unobserving, and uninformed hind, 
and the intelligent investigator, whose intellectual wealth shall enrich 
the country to which he belongs. 
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“ Fellowship between God and his People, through the Mediation of Christ, by the 
Rev. R. Littler.’ This truly instructive and interesting discourse was delivered by Mr. 
Littler, at Matlock Bath, on a recent visit to his late charge at that place. It is now pub- 
lished in a portable form, with a preface and notes, as a memorial of the former happy 
connexion which subsisted between pastor and flock, and as a permanent testimony to 
the leading truths of the Gospel, which were mutually believed by them. As the 
subject is one of paramount and universal importance, this little volume may be safely 
recommended to all that, in every place, have been called into the fellowship of the 
Gospel. (Jackson & Walford.) 

Mr. Dinnis has recently published two smal] works that cannot fail to be useful ; 
the one, “4 Manual of Congregational Principles, by George Payne, LL.D.,” and the 
other, “ Hints Illustrative of the Duty of Dissent, by the Rev. Thomas Binney.” 
Both are admirably written, and worthy of the names of their estimable authors. Dr. 
Payne’s is a lucid, accurate, scriptural exhibition of the constitution and discipline of 
apostolical churches; and it is a manual that should be possessed, not only by every 
pastor and deacon, but by every church member. Mr. Binney’s “ Hints” contain a 
masterly statement of the objections, which are felt by those Christians who hold 
fast to the testimony of the New Testament, against the hierarchy of the Established 
Church of England. These objections are stated in a spirit of genuine candour, and 
in purity of language which do equal honour to their author as a gentleman and a 
minister of Christ. We wish both these cheap little works, great in value, the most 
extensive circulation. (Dinnis.) 

It is not our province to criticize medical literature, nor our wish to come into 
collision with “the faculty,” neither are we very desirous that our readers should 
indulge a laugh at our expense. Still, we must be allowed to say, that the account 
Mr. Claridge has given of “ Hydropathy, or the Cold Water Cure, as Practised 
at Gréefenberg,” and of the wonderful man, Vincent Priessnitz, who presides over it, 
is very interesting, and really very surprising. “ The cold water cure,” indeed, has, in 
some particulars, received medical sanction in all ages, and we know that several 
parts of the plan pursued by Priessnitz are successfully employed now in England. 
The treatment resorted to in this country occasionally, and partially, is used at the 
establishment of Priessnitz universally. But we are not to go into the merits of the 
new system, and we must therefore leave our readers, old or young, sick or in health, 
professional or non-professional, to exercise for themselves the right we have not as 
yet exercised on the question before us—the right of private judgment; adding only, 
that we can answer for their being interested in the details of the pamphlet, which 
are given in a very candid, straightforward way. Our tee-total friends will find in 
“Hydropathy” a fons jugis aque. (J. Madden & Co.) 

The fiftieth anniversary of Cheshunt College was held last July, and on that jubilee 
occasion the trustees secured the services of the venerable Mr. Jay, of Bath, who is 
amongst the very few ministers now living, that were honoured with the friendship 
of its noble founder, the Countess of Huntingdon. “ Paul’s Commission explained 
and applied,” was the appropriate subject he selected, based on Acts xxvi. 18. We 
heard the“ Sermon”: preached, with no ordinary pleasure, and are happy that the faith- 
ful testimony of “ such an one as Paul the aged” has been given to the churches, from 
the press, at a time when there is, in more than one denomination, a melancholy want 
of old-fashioned, evangelical preaching. Sincerely do we wish that a copy of this 
excellent discourse were in the hands of all the students of our colleges, and of the 
young pastors of our churches ; they would then hear the voice of years solemnly, 
but tenderly, protesting against that learned trifling, which too often diverts attention 
from the great business of the ministry—bringing sinners to God. (C. A. Bartlett.) 
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APPEAL FOR SIMULTANEOUS COLLECTIONS IN AID OF BRITISH 
MISSIONS, ON LORD’S DAY, THE 30th OCTOBER, 1842. 


Tuts appeal is pressed with earnestness and respect on all the Congregational churches, 
and on their bishops and deacons. The grounds on which it is urged, are—the 
importance of the object—the necessities of the institutions—the efficiency of the 
plan for obtaining the requisite funds—and the extent of operations carried on by 
the three Societies. 

The Object.—Missions to the ignorant and irreligious—to the neglected and 
deceived—of our own empire. Attempts to maintain the truth, purity, and power of 
our holy religion in our own country. Efforts, in this remarkable period, to sustain 
and diffuse a pure Gospel—the evangelical and saving faith of Christ. In this great 
work, the Congregational churches must do their part; must do it with zeal, vigour, 
fidelity. The Home Missionary Society, the Irish Evangelical Society, the Colonial 
Missionary Society, are their institutions for doing this work in England, Ireland, and 
the Colonies. These are their own Societies for this work ; conducted on their own 
principles; sustained by their own resources. In England, the work is an arduous 
struggle on behalf of the poor of the land, for their instruction, liberty, and salvation. 
In Ireland, it is a conflict with the Papal apostacy, carried on with no carnal wea- 
pons of law and force, but only with the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of 
God. In the Colonies, it is a timely care and purpose to place in these young begin- 
nings of empires, our ministers as the witnesses, and our churches as the depositories, 
of a pure and saving Gospel. Every consideration of Christian piety, patriotism, and 
philanthropy, summons our churches to give themselves to this work promptly— 
vigorously—liberally. 

The Necessities of the three Institutions—These are great and pressing. They 
greatly cramp and impede their operations. They harass their Directors, and burden 
them with anxiety and responsibility. For the last year— 

The income of the Home Missionary Society amounted to £7169 15 8 


That of the Irish Evangelical Society to................ 1638 1 11 
That of the Colonial Missionary-Society to.............. 2193 8 9 
Total...........+.. £11,001 6 4 


And how small a sum is eleven thousand pounds for such an object—at such a 
period—from such a body of churches! Butif the amount be small, viewed in itself, 
it is also far below the actual expenditure. For in the same year— 


The Home Missionary Society expended................ £9390 15 7 
The Irish Evangelical Society .............000++e+00+. 3026 0 5 
The Colonial Missionary Society ...............se0.++. 2573 19 2 

Total...........+... £14,990 15 2 


Excess of expenditure over income, £3988. 8s. 10d., in round figures, four thou- 
sand pounds. This cannot go on. It threatens the extinction of the Societies. 
Let it be remembered that the Missionary work is the spread, the progress, the 
advancement of the Gospel. In this, therefore, more than in any other enterprise, to 
cease advancing, much more to commence retreat, is fatal. The Directors of these 
Societies have perceived this. With the alternative before them, of progress or ruin, 
they could not hesitate. They have, therefore, amidst all difficulties, resolved on 


progress, 
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The Home Missionary Society will expend for the current 
JOOP MOU 6. csc cess cc ccccccccsccccccscccccccccs 80500 0) © 
Each of the other Societies about £3250 .....20.-eeeee 6500 0 0 





In all about ........ £16,000 0 0 





Five thousand pounds more than the receipts of last year. Surely this is an emer- 
gency—a time for effort—a call for sacrifice! Yet is not this the strongest view of 
the case; for what the Directors of the British Missions have resolved to do falls far 
short of what they have been importuned to do—would fain have done, but dared 
not, could not. How much then, alas! does all come short of what ought to be 
done, might be done, to say nothing of what needs to be done! 

The Efficiency of the plan for obtaining the requisite Funds.—Let the proposal be 
explained. It is, that all our pastors should plead with their people for this work on 
one and the same day. If there are obstacles to this, that there should be care to 
remove them, so that, if possible, there may be one effort, as the result of one mind. 
The time for the collection is fixed, that it may not be omitted. The same time is 
fixed for all, that there may be union and concert, seen and felt. This will minister 
encouragement, strength, and gladness. If any cannot concur in the time as well as 
in the act, let those brethren collect at some other period, but still intending, when 
practicable, to adopt the time proposed. When the collection has been made, let 
the church making it, in every instance, determine its appropriation—to which one 
of the three Societies the whole shall be applied, or in what proportions to two of 
them, or to all three. 

It is not at all proposed that these simultaneous collections should be the only 
contributions of the churches for British Missions. They are advocated and pressed 
as one principal mode of assisting in this great work, as a mode likely to promote the 
success of other plans. Annual subscriptions and donations cannot be dispensed 
with. Above all, church members’ weekly contributions are pressed. Church mem- 
bers are the persons above all others who ought to contribute. On them, there rest 
peculiar claims and responsibilities in relation to this cause of Christ, of truth, of 
souls, in their own country. Weekly contributions are scriptural, are apostolic. The 
professions, the principles, the privileges, of our church members, are such as ought 
to move them powerfully in this work. Not that none but they ought to be solicited 
to contribute, but that the work should begin with them; and from them, and by 
them, spread to others. Pastors and deacons, you are entreated to promote church 
members’ weekly contributions for British Missions. 

If then a church can adopt other plans to aid British Missions, the annual sermon 
and collection, with the appeals and interest connected therewith, will promote the 
efficiency and life of those other plans. If a church can really do no more than 
make an annual collection, let it be made, however small the amount. Something 
will then be done. The doing of something by all is the very gist and life of the plan. 
If something be done by all, though separate amounts may be small, the result will 
be great. God approves, Jesus accepts, the small gifts of the poor of His churches. 
They come with love and prayer, and bring a blessing with them. 

The theory of simultaneous collections is good and sound. The practice is proving 
it to be so. 

The first trial of the plan was on the 25th of October, 1840. 

The second on the 31st of October, 1841. 

In the first effort, 138 churches concurred, and their contri- 

butions amounted to....... cccsce 2190 7 5 

To the second appeal, 209 avons paeenetr ‘na sanisied 2783 13 3 

Thus the increase in the number of contributing churches was 
seventy-one, and in their contributions .............. 593 5 10 
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This yields encouragement. May this year be as the last, and much more abun- 
dant! Still, not one, perhaps, in five of the churches concurred, that could and ought 
to have united in the effort. Ten thousand pounds might be obtained instead of less 
than three! And why is this not done? Is inability the cause? Have the contri- 
buting churches in the two years now reported been all that are capable, and have all 
the non-contributing been only those that are poor and unable to assist? No. 
A great number of able churches have not assisted. A great number of poor 
churches have assisted. Ninety-one of the two hundred and nine churches that 
contributed last year remitted less than five pounds each. It is deficiency of zeal 
and self-denial, not of ability, which straitens and troubles the cause. 

The three Societies are united in this appeal, to diminish the number of distracting 
and interfering applications for collections. An annual collection for the three 
Societies, regularly made in all the churches, would be equivalent to a collection for 
each Society once in three years. No one of the three Societies has hitherto obtained 
collections in the proportion of one in each church every ten years. O that brethren 
would reflect on these statements ! 

Then, these collections are obtained with little orno expense. The deductions for 
travelling and other expenses of deputations are saved. It would probably have cost 
four hundred pounds, to obtain by the visits of deputations the amount of the simul- 
taneous collections of last year, which were secured at little more than a twentieth of 
that charge. 

The moral effect of the general adoption of this proposal will be most beneficial. 
Thus acting together, the churches and pastors will realize a felt and recognized 
union. The power of order will be gained. A work is to be done. There will be a 
fixed time anda plan for doing it. Without this, it will never be done generally, 
regularly, vigorously. If not so done, there can but be feebleness where there might 
be strength, and failure where there might be success, The power of union will be 
gained, both in sentiment and practice. When many act together, great results are 
accomplished, even if each does but little ; but, in fact, when a united effort is made, 
each, encouraged and stimulated by fellowship, puts forth a strength unknown in 
solitary action. 

The Operations of the Societies.—They are extensive and successful. They might 
be indefinitely extended. The necessity and the opportunity for them, far—far 
exceed the resources supplied for their enlargement. The Home Missionary Society 
sustains 149 agents, labouring in 153 stations, by whom the Gospel is proclaimed in 
654 towns, villages, or hamlets. The Irish Evangelical Society has its 22 agents 
labouring in more than 200 stations and out-stations. The Colonial Missionary 
Society is sustaining 32 ministers in the Colonies, all of whom have reared chapels, 
and gathered churches. Eleven young men are receiving education for the work in 
connexion with the Home Missionary Society, and thirteen in connexion with the 
Colonial Missionary Society. Thus, the three Societies for British Missions are sus- 
taining, as agents or students, 227 brethren devoted to their service. There have been 
gathered into church-fellowship, by their agents, about 5000 immortal souls. Every 
where, these faithful men make a stand for truth, liberty, piety, education, and sound 
morals—for light against darkness—for good against evil. 

If these efforts be compared with their scenes and objects, what are they? They 
are prosecuted amidst, probably, thirteen millions of the ignorant and irreligious in the 
British empire. They are a struggle against error, power, and sin, in some of their 
strongest and most subtle forms. Our brethren in this conflict are as Gideon’s three 
hundred against the myriads of the Midianitish host. Oh! that they may resemble 
them in power and success as well as in fewness ! 

If these efforts be compared with the numbers and resources of the Congregational 
churches, what are they? If there were in those churches the spirit of union, of zeal, 
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of courage, in powerful working, what could they not do? With their doctrine, 
their intelligence, their liberty—the elements of their moral power—they might move 
the land; they might be the benefactors of their country, in a degree at present 
unknown—unhoped. 
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Tue following extracts from the letters of missionaries will illustrate the usefulness 
of their labours, and the hostility with which they have to contend :— 
Somerset. 

Through the smiles of our gracious Redeemer, we are, as a congregation, still on 
the increase ; our chapel’is filled, although so recently enlarged. Since my last journal, 
twenty-two persons have been added to the church, and eight persons were proposed 
for admission at our last church-meeting. Iam delighted greatly with our cottage 
prayer-meetings; we have eleven weekly prayer-meetings in St. Philip’s, besides five 
meetings for prayer, held every week at the chapel. 


I am happy to say, that, although many in the congregation at Anirt-street chapel 
still remain undecided; and others, in whom there appeared some good things, are 
become cold and indifferent ; yet, upon the whole, we are going forward; and though 
not so fast as we could wish, yet we are increasing. 

Since my last journal, five members have been taken from our number, two by 
death, whose end was peace, and three others have left the town. Eleven persons 
. have been added to the church, and four candidates stand proposed for admission at 

our next church-meeting. Our number in church-fellowship, at present, is only 294. 
Our members are in delightful harmony with each other. We still persevere in 
importuning the throne of grace for “a supply of the Spirit,” by holding our usual 
number of prayer-meetings. The chapel is well filled, especially on Lord’s-day even- 
ing. Notwithstanding its recent enlargement, we have, at times, scarcely a single 
vacant sitting. The harvest is truly plenteous in St. Philip’s ; and although God has 
effected some little good by your feeble agent, I assure you it is but very little indeed, 
compared with what remains to be done. It is my greatest grief that all I do is 
nothing contrasted with what I ought to do, and what I desire to do. 


Surrey. 

My report of this month is none of the most pleasurable to my mind. Oppositions 
of the most painful kind are made, and are making, to our efforts to evangelize the 
people. 

A pious young woman, who recently came into this neighbourhood, dared to 
come to our room for worship. Her mistress, having some suspicion that she -had 
been, questioned her upon the point; the girl frankly confessed the truth. She was 
then asked how she dared to do such a’thing, and was told she might suit herself in 
a month. The girl meekly replied, that she should be most happy to do so if she 
were not allowed her privileges. 

AtM , Mrs. C. and daughter have been most industriously engaged in visiting 
the people daily, taking them tea and sugar, and other things, urging them at the 
same time not to forsake the church, and threatening them if they do, that they shall 
not receive her favours; withal informing them, that it is a heinous sin to absent 
themselves from the church, and to attend conventicles. And such is the deplorable 
ignorance and venality of the people, that even a trifle buys them, body and soul too. 

How lamentable is it, that, in a parish containing 500 souls, and with a parish 
edifice holding not more than 150, such opposition should be made to our efforts to 
evangelize the people. 
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I have, however, one fact, which will, no doubt, cheer your minds, as it has cheered 
mine. I have received a note from an aged clergyman of the Church of England, 
with whom I sometimes correspond, who says, “ I willingly inclose half a sovereign 
for the use of the Home Missionary Society, as a donation to the same, attended by 
my fervent desires and best wishes towards the Walton interest, and all other, its 
important branches, throughout the land.” 





IRISH EVANGELICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue Rev. George Rose having resigned the office uf Secretary to this Society, which he 
accepted in conjunction with Dr. Vaughan, we are happy to announce that the Com- 
mittee have obtained the services of the Rev. George Smith, of Trinity Chapel, Poplar, 
(late of Plymouth,) and the Rev. Thomas James, of Woolwich, to act as joint Secre- 
taries. The latter gentleman has resigned his pastoral charge, with a view to give 
himself entirely to the business of the Society, which, in the present crisis of its affairs, 
requires great vigour in its officers, and renewed liberality on the part of the public, 
to place it in a satisfactory position. 


EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 


Londonderry. 

I send you my own journal, and those of three Scripture readers under my care, 
for the last quarter. Matters among us are very much in the same state as they were 
when I last wrote to you. We are, indeed, very much in a stationary condition, so far 
as the church is concerned. The congregations continue much the same, but I am 
not privileged to behold much increase to cheer my heart in the work of the Lord. 
Our increase here, humanly speaking, must be very gradual, but I have full confidence 
in our principles. I believe the truth will prevail ; and when I think of the millions 
as yet unirradiated by the light of Christianity, I do not wonder, that Congregation- 
alism is stilla feeble plant in this bigoted and superstitious country. I have laboured 
greatly to imbue the members of the church with a deep sense of the value of prin- 
ciple ; but have my mind frequently pained, on beholding their supineness and seeming 
apathy on this point. The weather being fine, I have frequently preached at the quay 
in the open air, to large congregations, chiefly Roman Catholics. They were, in gen- 
eral, attentive ; but on one occasion, I was almost compelled to desist, through annoy- 
ance. A fellow began to interrupt, by putting some questions tome. The mob imme- 
diately set up ashout, which was continued for some time. I had to retire to a ship, 
where the captain threatened to turn all noisy persons overboard, and there I finished 
my discourse. I was told, that the fellow who interrupted me was instigated by a 
respectable Roman Catholic, a member of the corporation of the city. This individual, 
some time after, moved,—“ That all mountebanks, organ-grinders, thimble-riggers, or 
street-preachers, be apprehended by the city police.” This motion found no seconder. 
The preaching of the Gospel in this land is truly a work of faith. You have the gross- 
est superstition and ignorance among the Roman Catholics; ignorance, little less, I 
could show among the Episcopalians, and equal bigotry. The ignorance of the poor 
is melancholy. I happened lately to get into conversation with a man, to whom, 
supposing him to be a Roman Catholic, I put the question, and received for answer, 
that he was a Protestant of the English Church. Thinking, I presume, that I was a 
priest, he began to say, that his mother had been a Roman Catholic, and his sisters, 
and, of course, he had a great respect for that communion. This led to a conversation, 
in which I found that he was as ignorant of the truth as it is in Jesus, as the stones 
beneath his feet. 1 endeavoured to preach the Gospel to him; but have little reason 
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to hope, considering the extreme darkness of his mind, that he understood it ; and this 
man was a member of the Church of England, and, I believe, a fair specimen of its 
members, among the lower orders. The Anglican Church, in its attempts to convert 
the Roman Catholics, never makes a change of heart a necessary qualification for its 
communion; all that is sought for is, mere change of name, and a transfer of the 
worship given to the priest to the Church clergyman. There is little spiritual life 
among the Presbyterians. A Presbyterian never questions the jus divinum of his sys- 
tem; and Presbyterianism is the whole theme of declamation among their clergy, 
as if there were no other religious community worth noticing. Their opposition to 
the established religion has concentrated their thoughts on themselves. They almost 
all hold the principle of an establishment, and the great aim of their leaders seems to 
be, an increase of political power. We are, in fact, the only true representatives of 
the voluntary principle in this country. 


Donegal. 


H is also an important out-post ; it is situated in a mountainous district ; 
the houses being scattered often renders the congregations comparatively small, but 
if a few attend, and immortal souls are converted to God, the minister of religion 
enjoys an ample reward, and is honoured “ with the honour that cometh from God.” 
I trust that I may see some cheering results of this nature. 

L . The jealousy and alarm of other denominations has been awakened by the 
success of our labour at this station, and strenuous efforts have been made to pre- 
vent our visits among these hitherto neglected people. But these have, to the present, 
proved unsuccessful, and our hearers are becoming increasingly attached to us, and 
more determined than ever to attend the ministry of your agents. Among this peo- 
ple, we reckon individuals who are giving pleasing evidences that your agency has 
been blessed to their souls. Mr. J., the magistrate, residing at a short distance from 
this out-post, kindly consented to give your agents the use of a commodious school- 
house, near his residence, for preaching purposes. This kind and liberal act, we trust, 
will act favourably on our cause, as it stands in contrast with the illiberality and 
sectarian bigotry and opposition of others, to our cause. Mr. J. is a gentleman of 
considerable influence in the country, and I trust his example will not be left long to 
stand alone. 

B———. In this little village, heretofore only celebrated for drunkenness, gaming, 
and other nameless evil habits, your agents statedly and occasionally preach the Gos- 
pel. The inhabitants of this sea-coast village are principally poor fishermen—possessing 
no charms for an hireling shepherd ; they were permitted to rest in the wildness of 
unrestrained nature, none caring to point the evil of their ways, or direct them to the 
Saviour of sinners. But a new epoch now marks their history, as, by means of the 
Irish Evangelical Society, these poor people have the Gospel preached to them, and 
some, who were ring-leaders in the proverbial vices of the village, are, it may be hoped, 
brought to repentance toward God, and faith toward Jesus Christ. The Gospel has 
already achieved much, and much yet remains to be done. Could I command the 
sum of £20, annually to be distributed among four devoted Sabbath Scripture readers, 
I would regard it as a most important auxiliary to our general interest ; as I feel per- 
suaded, such an agency is better suited for this place, than that hitherto adopted, of 
giving all the time of readers to the work; whereas, on week-days, the people 
are so employed, as not to have time to devote to the readers’ visits, while they would 
gladly receive them on Sabbath-days, and other evenings, after working hours. Can 
our Committee do anything towards this object ? 
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COLONIAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Tue Rev. J. Roaf, having devoted four months to the objects for which he visited 
his native country, will embark on the seventh of September, in the “ Hendric Hud- 
son,” Captain Morgan, line of packet ship, for New York, on his return to Canada. 
His effective appeals to many of the churches, and his extensive private intercourse 
with brethren in various parts of the country, cannot but have produced strong 
impressions in favour of the interesting object to which he has so ardently devoted 
his vigorous powers. His return will, no doubt, be hailed with great delight by his 
strongly-attached people, and by all his brethren in Canada West. May it please 
God to grant him a safe and prosperous voyage ! 

Mr. Roaf will be accompanied by the Rev. James Drummond, of Limehouse, who 
goes forth to occupy the station of Brockville, in Canada East. That rising town 
presents a very favourable opening for the labours of a Congregational minister, and 
the prospects for enterprize and success, before Mr. Drummond, are highly encouraging. 
Mr. Roaf had fully hoped to take with him, on his return, at least two other brethren, 
to occupy, in Canada West, the important stations of Kingston and Niagara. Should 
this hope not be realized, as there is now great reason to fear it will not, the chief 
cause of the disappointment will be the extreme difficulty, in the present trying state 
of the country, of obtaining the funds required by our various public institutions. 

The following extracts from a letter of the Rev. Dr. Ross indicate, in the important 
colony of New South Wales, a state of mercantile and pecuniary affairs but too simi- 
lar to that prevailing in the parent land. How needful, at this juncture, are the 
fervent prayers, on behalf of our beloved but troubled country, of every true Chris- 
tian patriot! It is, however, cheering, encouraging, to learn with what ardour and 
liberality, in the midst of all their difficulties, the people at Sydney are exerting 
themselves to lengthen the cords, and strengthen the stakes, of their sanctuary. It 
is an example to their brethren in England to abound in efforts for Zion, that her 
“ walls may be built in troublous times :”” — 


The Rev. A. Wex1s. Sydney, 3rd March, 1842. 

My very dear Sir,—On the 29th November, I acknowledged the receipt of your 
valued and kind letter, of 30th June, and at the same time enclosed, at Mr. Quaife’s 
request, a letter addressed by him to me. I then stated, very briefly, my view, as to 
how the Directors of the Colonial Missionary Society ought to take him up; and am 
now glad to find, by your equally valued and kind letter, of 7th September, received 
a few weeks ago, that, with the view expressed by me the Committee have agreed. 
I think the decision they have come to is quite right. They ought to have done no 
less ; they could, with propriety, do no more. The reasons assigned for your decision 
are precisely those which weighed with me. I have written to him, and sent him 
his first quarter’s allowance ; the communication will, I have no doubt, cheer and 
encourage him. I think the Committee have misunderstood the circumstances con- 
nected with the giving up of his newspaper. An old law of the colony of New 
South Wales, (recently abrogated,) and which was introduced into New Zealand, 
when it became a British colony, empowered the Government to require security from 
publishers of newspapers, that they would not publish articles injurious to the state, 
&e. Either because Mr. Quaife and his friends could not find such security, or 
because, on account of their objection to so despotic a law, they would not, the news- 
paper was given up. I do not believe that it was suppressed on account of any 
improper articles published in it. So that you may relieve the minds of the Com- 
mittee from any doubt or hesitancy upon that point. 

As to our raising a fund here for home missions in the Colony, it would, indeed, 
give me great pleasure to be able to accomplish it; but, at present, I see no prospect 
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of our having it in our power to do anything. My congregation consists of 
between three and four hundred persons, in different circumstances of life, and 
although many of them are willing to contribute cheerfully, and do contribute to a 
variety of objects, yet I must not lay upon them more than they can bear. We must 
get on with our new chapel, and allow nothing to divert the energies of my people 
from the prosecution of that object, perfectly satisfied, in my own mind, that its 
completion is essential to future and enlarged success. When that is finished—before 
then if practicable—I will stir in the matter of a Colonial Mission, and [ am sure 
that there are several who would then rejoice in the privilege of contributing to 
support two or three itinerating missionaries. Mr. Threlkeld, formerly a missionary 
at Raiatea, and the colleague of Williams, lately missionary to the aborigines of this 
Colony, has been obliged.to take up his residence in Sydney. He is a most excellent 
man, anxious to be useful, and preaches, and does good among us, and in the vicinity, 
as opportunity offers. We have now regular preaching at Paramatta Street, by one 
of our members, and have lately, in addition to the Sunday-school, opened a day 
school, taught by another of our members. 

Dr. Lang has withdrawn from the Synod of Australia, because its members receive 
the support of the state. He had resigned his charge, and intimated an intention to 
go to New Zealand, but the majority of his people have rallied around him, and 
invited him to remain as their pastor. He has consented to do so, upon condition 
that they renounce connexion with the state, and support him by voluntary contri- 
butions, to which they have agreed. This step has produced great excitement among 
the Presbyterian body. 

I have now spent two years in the colony. My people do not cool in their attach- 
ment to me, nor does the attendance upon my ministry diminish. God favours me 
with attentive audiences from Sabbath to Sabbath, and with increasing numbers at 
our prayer-meetings. Additions, from new arrivals, or from the world, are almost 
every month being made to the church. Our Sabbath-schools improve. My Bible- 
class is enlarged, and my missionary collectors do not cool in their zeal, although 
their efforts are less successful. Unanimity prevails among us, and a general desire 
to do good. “ Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his benefits.” On 
Friday evening last, the members of the church met in the chapel, and took tea 
together, for the purpose of celebrating the anniversary of my arrival in the colony. 
The evening was spent pleasantly, and, I trust, not without profit: all seemed to be 
thankful for their spiritual privileges, and, as an expression of their thankfulness, 
resolved to commence again the operations necessary for carrying on the new chapel. 
{It was agreed that a meeting of the congregation should be called the following 
week, for the purpose of organizing new measures, and setting the machinery for 
money-collecting again a-going. Last night, the meeting was held—exclusively of my 
own people. It was delightful to witness the harmony and spirit with which, with- 
out one dissentient voice, the matter was taken up. We intend to have weekly con- 
tributions collected by collectors, and paid in monthly—as well as donations; and a 
bazaar at least once a year. Upwards of fifty collectors agreed to take collecting 
cards, and by this means we hope to raise at least £1000 the first year. One good 
man said, that he had made a calculation, and that he should give for himself and his 
dear wife and children, 15s. 6d. weekly, until the chapel was up. Another said, that 
he would give 5s. weekly for himself, the same sum for his wife, and 1s. for each of 
his children—he has seven. I give you this as a specimen of the spirit that pre- 
vailed. And all this, you will remember, in addition to the large subscriptions for- 
merly promised. One of the managers, when urging the business upon the meeting, 
stated it as a fact, that for every person who had a seat in the chapel, other two had 
applied, but could not be accommodated ; so that, had we had a place large enough, 
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we might have had a congregation of pewholders, three times the number of the pre- 
sent. With regard to the bazaar, I intend to apply to some of my friends in England for 
help. Can you interest any of your young ladies at Clapton on our behalf? Perhaps 
other brethren on the Committee may be disposed to do the same in their respective 
congregations. We shall receive with warm gratitude any donation in the way of 
useful or fancy articles with which they may favour us. 

Give my affectionate and respectful salutation to the brethren of the Committee, 
and receive yourself the assurance of the high esteem with which I have the happi- 
hess to subscribe myself, as 

Your affectionate brother, 
In the best and holiest of bonds, 
Rosert Ross. 


TRANSACTIONS OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 


ConGREGATIONAL UNION or ENGLAND AND Wa.LzEs.—The adjourned meetings 
of the Twelfth Annual Assembly of the Congregational Union of England and Wales, 
are appointed to be held at Liverpool, on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, the 
llth, 12th, and 13th days of October next. 

On the evening of Tuesday, 11th of October, the introductory sermon will be 
preached by the Rev. R. W. Hamilton, of Leeds, on the intercommunity of 
churches. 

As on former occasions, meetings of delegates and visitors will be held on the 
mornings of Wednesday, the 12th, and Thursday, the 13th of October, to commence 
precisely at nine, and to adjourn precisely at three o’clock. 

On the evening of Wednesday, the 12th of October, there will be a public meeting 
held, on the interests and principles of the Congregational churches. And on the 
following evening, Thursday, the 13th of October, a second public meeting, to advo- 
cate and promote the interests of the British Missions connected with the Union. 

Brethren intending to be present, are earnestly desired to inform Mr. David Mar- 
ples, Bookseller, Lord Street, Liverpool, of their intention, by letter, on or before 
Friday, the 7th of October, that timely arrangements may be made for their hospitable 
reception. 


ANNIVERSARIES OF COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS. 


Kent CONGREGATIONAL AssocrATIoN.—The fiftieth annual assembly of this 
Association was held at Chatham, July 5th and 6th. Sermons were preached by 
Rev. David Harrison, of Whitstable, and Rev. Henry J. Bevis, of Ramsgate. At the 
meeting for business, held on Wednesday, July 6th, Rev. P. Thompson, M.A. in the 
chair, the report having been read by the secretary, the treasurer, Edward Brook 
Esq., of Chatham, presented his account, by which it appeared, there had been received 
£64. 4s. 24d.; paid £76. 2s. 1ld. It was proposed by Rev. J. Pullen, of Deptford, 
seconded by Rev. J. K. Foster, of Sittingbourne, resolved, “‘ That the report now read 
be received, that the thanks of the meeting be presented to the treasurer and secretary, 
and that they be requested to continue in their respective offices for the year ensuing; 
and that the Rev.B. Slight, and the secretary, with Thomas Hopkins, Esq., of Chatham, 
and Frederick Pearse, Esq., of Woolwich, be appointed delegates from this association 
to the meetings of the Congregational Union, in the year 1843.” Proposed by Rev. 
Thomas James, seconded by Rev. W, Chapman, resolved, “That this association 
cordially rejoices in the prosperity of British Missions, including the Home Missionary, 
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Irish Evangelical, and Colonial Missionary Societies, in their connexion with the Con- 
gregational Union of England and Wales, and thus publicly engages to aid those impor- 
tant institutions to the utmost of the power of the several churches.” Proposed by Rev. 
B. Slight, seconded by Rev. H. B. Jeula, resolved, ‘‘ That this association, deeply inte- 
rested in the various religious movements which are taking place in the present day, 
desires to express its firm and unabated attachment to the great principle of the 
supremacy of Jesus Christ as King and Head of his church, and of the spirituality and 
voluntary character of the laws and institutions of his kingdom, and on this account 
hails with satisfaction and delight, as well as regards with lively sympathy and 
pleasure, those indications of advancement towards such principles, and of increased 
liberality and piety which appear to characterize the present condition of the Church 
of Scotland. That a copy of the above resolution, signed by the chairman and secre- 
tary, be forwarded to the Rev. Dr. Welsh, Moderator of the General Assembly, and 
advertised in the ‘ Patriot,’ ‘ Nonconformist,’ and ‘ Voluntary.’ ” 

In addition to grants made to aid in support of village stations, and preaching in 
the county, the sum of £5 was voted to the Congregational Union in aid of its gene- 
ral purposes. 

The fortieth meeting of the Kent Union Society for the benefit of aged and infirm 
ministers of the Gospel, and the widows and orphans of ministers, was held on the 
afternoon of the 5th, William Parnell, Esq., in the chair; when annuities of 
£15 17s. 6d. were voted to six ministers and thirteen widows, and gratuities, in sums 
varying from £5 to £20, to seven cases requiring special aid. 


Soutn Devon ConGREGATIONAL Union.—The annual meetings of the South 
Devon Congregational Union were recently held at Plymouth. On Tuesday evening, 
July 5th, the Rev. T. Stenner, of Dartmouth, preached the association sermon, at 
Rehoboth chapel. On Wednesday morning, July 6th, at 7 o’clock, the friends met 
for prayer, at Batter Street chapel. At 10 o’clock, the pastors and lay-delegates 
assembled, in the school-room of Norley Chapel, to transact the association business. 
In the afternoon, after listening to a brief address from Captain Stuart, a resolution 
was adopted in favour of the principles and operations of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society. In the evening, a public meeting was held in Norley Chapel, 
in aid of Home Missionary efforts. H.M. Gibson, Esq., in the chair. A highly 
encouraging report was read by the secretary, the Rev. W. Tarbotton, of Totness ; 
and interesting appeals were made by the Rev. Messrs. Rooker, Hine, Stenner, 
Spencer, Davies, Lewis, Orange, George, Slater, and Rice. On Thursday forenoon, 
the adjourned meeting for business was resumed. In the evening, the Lord’s supper 
was administered, in Batter Street chapel, when a scene peculiarly gratifying was 
witnessed. Besides members of the associated churches, many individuals belong- 
ing to several other evangelical denominations of Christians were, by public invitation, 
present; all united in commemorating the dying love of their common Saviour. 
The Rev. W. Rooker, of Tavistock, presided. Impressive addresses were delivered 
to the communicants and spectators, respectively, by the Rev. Messrs. Pyer, Nicholson, 
(Baptist,) and Spencer. All assembled seemed to feel “ how good and how pleasant 
it is for brethren to dwell together in unity!” The South Devon Congregational 
Union has now five Home Missionary Stations, comprehending a large number of 
villages, where God has been pleased greatly to bless his holy Gospel ; and where, 
but for the operations of this institution, in the greater number of instances, spiritual 
darkness would prevail. 


Newport PaGne.i Cot_teGe.—The thirtieth anniversary of this institution took 
place at Newport Pagnell, on the 29th of June; when the Rey. John Harris, D.D., of 
Cheshunt College, preached in the morning ; and in the afternoon, the public meeting 
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was held, when John Foster, Esq., the country treasurer, took the chair. The report 
was read by the Rev. Charles Gilbert, secretary, and the meeting was addressed by 
the Rev. Messrs. T. P. Bull, Josiah Bull, Frost, Madgin, Vaughan, Wayne, Thomas 
Piper, Esq., and T. B. Hudson, Esq. The congregations were large, and the collec- 
tions liberal. 

One important feature in this anniversary, and which excited very deep interest, 
was, the resignation of the Rev. T. P. Bull, the venerable and beloved tutor, (who 
has so long sustained that office,) on account of the infirmities of advanced years— 
also of his son, the Rev. Josiah Bull, A.M., who feels that the growing claims of his 
increasing congregation require his undivided attention. It is a pleasing circum- 
stance, that this decision has arisen simply from their own conviction of duty to the 
interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom, without any suggestion of the Committee, and 
that, though they retire from the office of tutors, they remain the warmly attached 
and active friends of the institution. On receiving this communication, a resolution 
was unanimously passed, expressive of the deep regret of the meeting; and tendering 
their warmest thanks to the late tutors for the valuable services which they had so 
long rendered to the institution. 

The Committee have addressed an invitation to the Rev. John Watson, of Finchley, 
late co-pastor with the Rev. Thomas Lewis, of Union chapel, Islington, to undertake 
the entire management of the college, and to devote his exclusive attention to the 
education of the students, which he has accepted ; and he will enter on his important 
duties in the commencement of October. The literary attainments and high Christian 
character of Mr. Watson will, the Committee feel assured, commend this arrange- 
ment to the approval of the religious public ; and insure their full confidence in the 
future management of the institution. 

The Committee have also entered into an agreement for the occupancy of the pre- 
mises where ‘the institution has been so long located, and which are so admirably 
adapted for that purpose. 

The whole expense of conducting this institution, including rent of premises, board 
of eight students, salary of tutor, and incidental charges, will not amount to more 
than £500 per annum. The present income from all quarters does not exceed £350; 
leaving £150 to be provided, for which an appeal will be immediately made to the 
public. 

The Committee are deeply impressed with the importance of preserving our smaller 
institutions in vigorous operation, as favourable to mental development, securing a 
thorough superintendence of the students, being calculated to promote a devotional 
spirit, so important to the Christian ministry; and providing a class of ministers 
more especially suited to the smaller towns and villages of the kingdom. 

It may be mentioned, as a proof of the usefulness of this institution, that, though 
the average number of its students has not been more than seven, there are at the 
present time fifty ministers who have been educated there, engaged in active service, 
and that, during the last three years, ending 1841, the neighbouring congregations have 
been supplied by the students 367 Sabbaths, and the Gospel has been preached in the 
adjoining villages 653 times. 


OPENING OF NEW CHAPELS. 


Tispury, Witts.—On Wednesday, June 1, 1842, the new chapel at Tisbury, 
built for the accommodation of the church and congregation under the pastoral 
care of the Rev. T. Giles, and capable of containing 550 persons, was opened for 
public worship. The Rev. W. Jay, of Bath, a native of Tisbury, preached in the 
morning from Psalm xlviii. 9, and the Rev. N. M. Harry, of Broad Street, London, (in 
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the absence of Dr. Leifchild, who was prevented by illness from fulfilling his promise 
to preach,) in the evening from 2’ Pet. i. 19. The weather being very fine, a large 
congregation assembled from the surrounding towns and villages. This, however, 
was not surprising, as it was widely known, that the truly venerable William Jay 
was about to preach at the opening of a new chapel at his native village. The most 
delightful feelings pervaded the minds of both ministers and people, and to prove 
how abundantly the people were gratified, it is only necessary to refer to the col- 
lection, which amounted to £106. 15s. 9$d. The devotional services were con- 
ducted by the Rev. Messrs. Elliot, Evans, Fernie, Leish, Mann, Penhall, Protheroe, 
Trevor, &c. The building, which is in the pointed style, and in its proportions, 
arrangements, and effect, is a very complete structure, reflects great credit on the 
taste and skill of the arghitect, Mr. John Combes, of Tisbury, a nephew of the Rev. 
W. Jay. The cost of the whole, including stable, fencings, &c., amounted to £1500, 
and there now remains upon it a debt of £700, for which an appeal will be made to 
the friends at Bath, and to others of the religious public. 

A New ConGreGaTionAL Cuurcu, Poptar, MippLesex.—On Thursday, 
August the 5th, 1841, the new Independent place of worship, called Trinity Chapel, 
situated in the East India Road, Poplar, was opened for Divine worship, on which 
occasion suitable and impressive sermons were preached; that in the morning by the 
Rev. Dr. Raffles, of Liverpool, and that in the evening by the Rev. James Sherman, 
of Surrey Chapel. The building was erected from designs furnished by Mr. W. 
Hosking, Professor at King’s College, and is generally admitted to be a very chaste and 
elegant erection. The front, which is surmounted by a bell turret, has a handsome 
portico, the columns of which are in the Greek Corinthian style, and the capitals 
elaborately enriched, but the other parts of the building are much plainer. The 
dimensions of the chapel, exclusive of the portico, and of large vestries behind, are 
eighty feet by fifty-five. It has galleries on three sides, and will seat a thousand persons, 
exclusive of the accommodation for ‘Sunday-school children. The organ is a power- 
ful instrument, and its case is designed in the Greek style, so as to combine with, 
and form a part of, the architectural arrangements of the interior. A large burying 
ground is attached to the building, and on the opposite side of the road a house has 
been built for the minister. 

This place of worship, situated in the midst of a large and increasing population, 
was built at the sole expense of George Green, Esq., of Blackwall, who was led to this 
liberal course of conduct, by a consideration of the inadequate means of evangelical 
religious instruction in the neighbourhood, and who has, with a view to perpetuate 
the benefit thus intended for the public, conveyed the property, which is freehold, 
into trust, on Congregational principles. A considerable congregation has been col- 
lected, and a Sabbath-school of 300 is in attendance at the chapel. 

The Rev. George Smith, late of Plymouth, having, after considerable deliberation, 
resolved to accept the pressing invitation which had been given him to become the 
minister of this chapel, entered on his stated labours there, on Lord’s-day, the 29th 
of May, 1842, and has been favoured with many encouraging tokens of the Divine 
presence and blessing. On Friday, July the Ist, a Christian church was formed, 
consisting of fifty members, who, choosing Mr. Smith as their pastor, agreed, “To 
watch over each other in love, and to seek to maintain the doctrine and discipline 
taught in the New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and usually held 
by churches of the Congregational order.” The church subsequently elected deacons, 
and on the following Lord’s-day commemorated the death of the Saviour, in which 
solemnity several members of other churches participated. The pastor of this infant 
church has entered on his wide field of labour, under very encouraging circumstances, 
and would, with the people of his charge, entreat an interest in the prayers of Chris- 
tian brethren, “ that the word of the Lord may have free course and be glorified.” 
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Paincess Street Cuapret, Devonrort.—The above place of worship, having 
undergone considerable alterations and extensive repair, was re-opened on June 26th. 
Two sermons were preached on the occasion by the Rev. William Spencer, from 
Psalm c. 4, and 1 Chron. xxix. 14. We are happy to learn that every sitting in this 
spacious edifice, accommodating upwards of 1200 adults, is now let, and that evident 
tokens of the Divine blessing are resting upon the labours of our brother, whose 
improved health enables him to devote his entire energies to the interests of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom. 

ORDINATIONS, ETC. 


On Wednesday, the 15th of June, 1842, the Rev. Edwin Robinson, who has for a 
few years been labouring as an evangelist, at Lydiate and its vicinity, having removed, 
was solemnly ordained pastor of the church assembling in Park Chapel, near Bury, 
in the county of Lancashire. The following was the order of the services :—The 
solemnities were commenced by singing, after which, the Rev. James Kennedy, 
of Bury, read portions of the word of God, and offered prayer; the Rev. Robert 
Halley, of Manchester, delivered the introductory discourse, on the nature ofa Christian 
church and the scriptural principles of its government ; the Rev. J. Clunie, LL.D., of 
Manchester, proposed the usual questions, and received the confession of faith ; and also 
the vote of the church, signifying their choice of the pastor ; the Rev. James Deakin, of 
Stand, pr ted the ordination prayer, accompanied with the laying on of hands ; the 
Rev. G. B. Kidd, of Macclesfield, delivered the charge to the minister, from Acts vi. 4, 
“We will give ourselves continually to prayer, and to the ministry of the word ;” 
after which, the Rev. Dr. Clunie concluded by prayer. In the evening, the Rev. W. 
Roseman, of Bury, opened the services, by reading the Scriptures, and by prayer ; after 
which, the Rev. J. W. Massie, M.R.J.A., of Salford, delivered the charge to the 
people, from Heb. xiii. 17, “‘ Obey them that have the rule over you, andsubmit your- 
selves,” &c. The Rev. J. Winder, of Edgewortl#, C. Whitworth, of Manchester ; and 
H. Lings, of Accrington, assisted in other parts of these interesting and impressive ser- 
vices, which were closed by prayer, offered by the Rev. J. Kennedy. Mr. Robinson 
entered upon his labours here about a year ago, and had causes for gratitude, in the 
gradual increase of the church and congregation. 





An interesting service, to supplicate the Divine blessing upon the union lately 
formed between the Independent church at Bond Street, Leicester, and the Rev. 
J. Smedmore, (from Coward College,) was held on Wednesday, the 20th of July. 
After the usual devotional introduction, Mr. Miall, the late pastor of the church, 
delivered a discourse on the great principles of Nonconformity, viewed in relation to 
us as men, as citizens, and as Christians; using, as a most appropriate motto, the 
words, “ Jesus I know, and Paul I know, but who are ye?’ The address was cha- 
racterized by the depth and earnestness peculiar to its author, and will long live in 
the recollection of those who heard it. A more permanent existence, and a wider 
circulation, will, most likely, be given to it by means of the press. At its close, Mr. 
Smedmore gave a brief statement of those scriptural truths which will be made the 
staple of his ministry. The Rev. Messrs. Toller, of Kettering, and Mursell, of Lei- 
cester, offered up prayer on behalf of the pastor and the people ; after which, the 
Rev. Mr. Curwen, of Reading, preached from the words, “ Make full proof of thy 
ministry,” explaining and illustrating, in a masterly and beautiful manner, what is 
essential to the right fulfilment of the precept. After the service, the ministers and 
friends dined together in the school-room, where several animated speeches were 
delivered on the great subjects connected with the engagements of the day. The 
services of the following Sabbath were conducted by Mr. Toller, with especial 
reference to the duties of the people. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRATULATORY ADDRESSES TO THE QUEEN, PRINCE ALBERT, AND 

THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 
Tue crowded state of our pages, last month, compelled us to postpone the insertion 
of the Addresses of the ministers of the three denominations, on the providential 
escape of her Majesty from the designs of an assassin. At a moment when a hireling 
press dares to asperse the character of the dissenting ministers , we are happy to put 
on record these sincere expressions of their long-proved loyalty to the House of 
Brunswick. 

Her Majesty having appointed to receive the Address at Buckingham Palace, on 
Wednesday, June 29th, the following members of the General Body proceeded to 
Court :—Rev. R. Ashton, J. Adey, J. Berry, W. Bean, J. Blackburn, H. L. Berry, M.A., 
J. Belcher, C. Curtis, E. A. Dunn, D. Denham, S. A. Dubourg, S. J. Davis, J. 
Edwards, W. Groser, J. J. Freeman, J. H. Hinton, M.A., Professor Hoppus, LL.D., 
F.R.S., J. Hunt, J. A. Jones, H. B. Jeula, T. Jackson, T. Lewis, J. Mason, J. Morris, 
R. Philip, W. S. Palmer, J. E. Richards, J. T. Rowlands, H. Richard, J. P. Smith, 
D.D.,F.R.S., J. M. Soule, T. Timpson, G. Verrall, W. Williams, C. Williams, J. 
Woodwark, B. Woodward, and J. Yockney. 

It devolved by rotation on a member of the Baptist denomination to present the 
Addresses, and the Rev. J. H. Hinton, M.A., was appointed ; and he, with the Rev. 
W. S. Palmer, who acted as Secretary, led their brethren into the Throne-room, 
when the following Address was read. 

“* May it please your Majesty,— 

“ We, your Majesty’s dutiful and loyal subjects, the Protestant Dissenting ministers 
of the three denominations residing in and about the cities of London and West- 
minster, humbly approach your Majesty, with renewed declarations of our warm 
attachment to your Majesty’s house and reign. 

“We have heard with astonishment and indignation, that a second time the hand 
of an assassin has been lifted up against your royal person ; and we have trembled at 
the imminent peril in which a life so precious to your family and to our country has 
again been placed. 

“ Most fervently do we thank Almighty God, the controller of all events, that the 
treasonable and malignant purpose was frustrated, and that we are still permitted to 
behold, and the country to possess, unharmed, a sovereign so justly and so eminently 
beloved. 

“ Devoutly do we pray, that a merciful Providence may crown a life so signally 
preserved, with prolonged and copious benediction; and grant your Majesty to main- 
tain, to a protracted period, a course of enlightened and beneficent rule, amidst uni- 
versal demonstrations of a people’s gratitude and love.” 


To this Address her Majesty read the following gracious Answer. 

“‘ I thank you for this loyal and dutiful Address, and for the renewed declaration of 
your attachment to my person and family. 

“The protection which Divine Providence has vouchsafed to me commands my 
heartfelt gratitude; and with pleasure I repeat the assurance, that to promote the 
happiness of my subjects, and to preserve inviolate their civil and religious pri- 
vileges, is the first object of my care, and I trust that it will be the glory of my 
reign.” 

Mr. Hinton and Mr. Palmer having had the honour to kiss her Majesty’s hand, 
the Body retired, and were conducted into the Library, where his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert received them. 
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Mr. Hinton then read the ApprEss To Prince ALBERT. 

“* May it please your Royal Highness,— 

“ We, the general body of the Protestant Dissenting ministers of the three deno- 
minations, residing in and about the cities of London and Westminster, are desirous of 
testifying to your Royal Highness, our indignant abhorrence of the attempt which has 
recently been made against the life of our revered and beloved sovereign. 

“ The affliction which this renewed peril to a life so precious to your Royal High- 
ness must have created in your bosom has been copiously shared by ourselves, in 
common with the country at large ; and most fervently do we offer our thanksgivings 
to Almighty God, in unison with those of your Royal Highness, that he has been 
graciously pleased to preserve to your domestic circle so invaluable a treasure, and to 
the British empire so enlightened a sovereign. 

“ To the British people, we are assured that your Royal Highness will not impute 
the treasonable and atrocious act we deplore; and we take part, with unfeigned 
pleasure, in those manifestations of affectionate loyalty which may tend, as we hope, 
to efface the remembrance of it from your mind.” 

Answer. 

“T return you my warmest thanks for the congratulations which you have just 

presented to me, on the escape of the Queen from the danger to which she has been 


ex) 


“‘ T am thankful to the Almighty, who has preserved her in the hour of peril, and 
I humbly rely on his protecting care for a continuance of all the blessings we 
enjoy.” 

Although the manner of the Prince is usually cold and formal, yet he read this 


answer as if he felt it. 

The ministers then proceeded to Clarence House, the residence of the Duchess of 
Kent, and were received by the Equerry to her Royal Highness. He stated that the 
Duchess would be most happy to see us, but that, on account of the excited state of 
her feelings, she begged to be excused from hearing the address read, or reading her 
own reply. 

The Body then entered the drawing-room, and having been received with that 
amiable cordiality which characterizes the bearing of her Royal Highness, the follow- 
ing Address was put into the hand of the Duchess, and the answer was received, 
on which the ministers retired. 

AppRESs TO THE DucueEss oF KENT. 

*« May it please your Royal Highness,— 

“ The event which has induced the Protestant Dissenting ministers of the three 
denominations residing in and about the cities of Londoa and Westminster, again to 
solicit admission to your presence, and has awakened universal indignation through- 
out the country, must have deeply grieved you as a parent. 

“ Accept, amidst these feelings, your Royal Highness, whatever sympathy we may 
properly offer ; together with our warmest congratulations to yourself, and an 
assurance of our humble thanksgiving to Almighty God, that a peril so imminent 
has been mercifully averted, and a life so valuable, not to the Queen’s family alone, 
but to the empire at large, has been preserved. 

“ May God still preserve it! and give your Royal Highness long to see your beloved 
daughter’s felicity in her domestic affections, and prosperity in her public administra- 


tion.” 
Answer. 


“TI render my warmest acknowledgments to you, reverend gentlemen, for the 
gratifying expression of your feelings on the late appalling event; and I fervently 
unite in your humble thanksgiving to Almighty God, for the merciful protection 
vouchsafed to my beloved child in the peril by which she was so fearfully 
menaced.” 
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DECISION OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS ON THE APPEAL RELATING 
TO LADY HEWLEY’S CHARITIES. 


As this most important suit has now been finally adjudicated by the highest law 
authorities, and the exclusion of Unitarian Dissenters from the administration of the 
funds, or a participation in the charities of Lady Hewley, been solemnly confirmed 
by the House of Lords, we may be permitted to take a rapid sketch of the contro- 
versy which preceded the commencement of this suit, and of the successive stages 
which marked its progress. 

The proceedings in this case owe their origin to a speech that was delivered after 
a public dinner at Manchester, just eighteen years ago. It was in the month of 
August that “the Unitarian Christians” of that town gave a valedictory entertain- 
ment to the Rev. John ‘Grundy, who was about to remove to Liverpool. 

The health of the Rev. George Harris having been drunk with much applause, that 
gentleman delivered himself of a speech, which he and his applauding friends have 
since had abundant occasion to regret. Whether heated by the wine or the weather, 
it is impossible to say; but he indulged in most fervid vituperations against “ the 
spirit of orthodoxy,” as “slavish,” “mean,” “ partial and. capricious,” “cruel and 
vindictive,” as “ gloomy, dark, and desolate;’’ and asserted that “its direful and 
demoralizing effects may be read in the history of every nation under the sun.” 
Had this outpouring of his “zeal” been confined to the company at the Spread 
Eagle Inn, no mischief would have followed; but as all this was published in The 
Manchester Gazette, (August 14th, 1824,) “an orthodox Dissenter” opened a cor- 
respondence in that paper upon it, which led to a long and very interesting newspaper 
controversy, which was continued for four months, and extended to more than twenty 
letters. Mr. George Hadfield, and the Revs. Messrs. Birt, R. Wardlaw, Bennet, Turner, 
Slate, and Cockin, took part in defence of orthodoxy, while Messrs. George Harris, 
G. W. Wood, and S. Kay, defended Unitarians and their proceedings. In this corre- 
spondence, the perversion of orthcdox trusts to Unitarian purposes was early brought 
into discussion, and those of Lady Hewley were especially dwelt upon.* 

In the year 1826, when the Commissioners of Public Charities were in Yorkshire, 
a formal complaint was made to them by the Rev. Dr. Bennett, and other gentlemen 
at that time connected with Rotherham College, of the abuse and misapplication of 
the funds of Lady Hewley, being for the most part used for the support and spread 
of Unitarian opinions. 

The Commissioners having examined the Rev. Charles Wellbeloved, of York, (the 
Unitarian Tutor, &c.,) made their report, bearing date January, 1827, in which 
they stated, that, in their judgment, it was very questionable whether preachers or 
students of Unitarian doctrine and belief should reccive aid from the charity, and 
recommended that the question should be submitted to a court of equity. 

The report having been published by order of parliament, it was proposed by Mr. 
Hadfield, at a meeting of the ministers and representatives of the Independent 
churches in the county of Lancaster, April, 1829, that that part which concerned 
Dame Sarah Hewley’s charity should be printed for general circulation; this was 
agreed to, and its publication was confided to the care of Mr. Hadfield, who illustrated 
it by notes, &c., on his own editorial responsibility. 

This pamphlet was made the subject of a review in the Congregational Magazine, 
for November, 1829, which recites the history of the charity, and shows its gross 
perversion to Unitarian purposes. At the close of that article, we appended a note 

* All tl the ‘essential: parts of this correspondence were published in a volume, 
entitled ‘“‘ The Manchester Socinian Controversy, with Introductory Remarks, and an 
Appendix.” 8vo. 
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exhorting wealthy orthodox Dissenters to bring this question into Chancery, and 
stated, we knew ¢wo gentlemen who were ready to assist with their liberal contribu- 
tions. That article met the eye of Joseph Blower, Esq., of Lincoln’s-Inn, the zealous 
and faithful solicitor in this suit, who greatly facilitated the ‘proceedings, by his 
advice, so that in July, 1830, we were able to announce, that a most elaborate case 
had been drawn, the best opinions obtained, some distinguished pleaders secured, and 
the necessary documents filed against the trustees. 

In the month of December, 1833, this important suit came on to be heard and 
debated before the Vice-Chancellor, Sir L. Shadwell, which occupied four days, after 
which his Honour decreed that all the Unitarian trustees should be removed, and 
others appointed, that the future administration of the property might be in har- 
mony with the opinions of Lady Hewley. 

This able judgment of the Vice-Chancellor was assailed from the press, and 
appealed against by the trustees, in January, 1835; and as Lord Brougham then 
presided in the Chancery Court, sanguine hopes were entertained, how fallaciously 
has since appeared, that he would reverse the decision of the inferior court. 

His lordship heard only a part of the pleadings, when he resigned the seals, and 
Lord Lyndhurst succeeded to the woolsack. Baron Alderson and Justice Patteson 
attended now, as before, to assist his lordship in hearing this case, but before judgment 
could be given, another change had occurred, and his lordship was no longer in office. 
Both parties, however, being willing to receive his decree, it was formally pro- 
nounced, April 14, 1835, affirming that of the Vice-Chancellor. 

An association of Unitarian gentlemen having subscribed for the purpose, an appeal 
was now made to the House of Lords, and counsel were heard at its bar, in the 
spring of 1839; and in the month of May their lordships proposed to the judges, who 
had been ordered to attend, the following questions, upon which their final decision 
would be based :— 

1. Whether the extrinsic evidence adduced in this cause, or what part of it, is 
admissible for the purpose of determining who are entitled, under the terms “ Godly 
preachers of Christ’s Holy Gospel,” “Godly persons,” and the other descriptions 
contained in the deeds of 1704 and 1707, to the benefit of Lady Hewley’s bounty ? 

2. If such evidence be admissible, what description of ministers, congregations, and 
poor persons, are proper objects of the trusts of those deeds respectively ? 

3. Whether in putting a construction upon the deed of 1704, any, and which, of 
the provisions of the deed of 1707 may be referred to ? 

4. Whether, upon the true construction of the deed of 1704, ministers or preachers 
of what is commonly called Unitarian belief and doctrine, and their widows and 
members of their congregations, and persons of what is commonly called Unitarian 
belief and doctrine, are excluded from being objects of the charities of that deed ? 

5. Same as to the deed of 1707. 

6. Whether such ministers, preachers, widows, and persons, are, in the present 
state of the law, incapable of partaking of such charities, or any, and which of them ? 

It would seem as if the judges took ample time to form their opinions, for three 
years elapsed before they gave their opinions, which were formally delivered, May 
16th, 1842. The judges who spoke were the same that heard the arguments three 
years ago, namely, Mr. Baron Maule, Mr. Justice Erskine, Mr. Justice Coleridge, 
Mr. Justice Williams, Mr. Baron Gurney, Mr. Baron Parke, and Mr. Chief Justice 
Tindal. 

These judges gave their opinions seriatim, and all were agreed excepting Baron 
Maule. We deeply regret that it is not in our power to insert all their decisions; 
indeed the following are but an outline of the elaborate addresses of Baron Gurney 
and Mr. Chief Justice Tindal, which are esteemed as the most important :— 
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Mr. Baron Gurney, in the course of his address, said: “‘ The fourth question is, 
‘ Whether, upon the true construction of the deed of 1704, ministers or preachers of 
what is.called Unitarian belief and doctrine are excluded.’ I am of opinion that 
they are excluded, (not on account of any opinion of my own respecting the soundness 
or unsoundness of their belief or doctrine, for I utterly disclaim founding my judg- 
ment on any such basis, but) on account of the state of the law at the time this 
charity was founded. The Act of Toleration, by the 17th section, provides that 
neither this act, nor any clause, article, or thing herein contained, shall extend to give 
any use, benefit, or advantage, to any Papist recusant, or any person that shall deny 
in his preaching or writing the doctrine of the blessed Trinity, as it is declared in the 
aforesaid articles of religion, (the thirty-nine articles of the Church of England ;) and 
the statute of 9th and 1Qth, William III., chapter 32, enacts, that‘if any person, having 
been educated in, or at any time having made profession of, the Christian religion 
within this realm, shall, by writing, printing, teaching, or advised speaking, deny any 
one of the persons of the holy Trinity to be God, and shall, upon indictment or 
information be thereof lawfully convicted, such person shall, for the first offence, be 
incapacitated for office, and, if a second time convicted, in addition to civil incapaci- 
ties, shall suffer imprisonment for three years: so the law stood when these deeds 
were executed. There is nothing in these deeds which gives the least countenance 
to the supposition that Lady Hewley intended to give to persons that could not 
legally receive protection, such as preachers of Unitarian belief and doctrine, if there 
had been any such at the time, (which there were not,) for they would not have been 
tolerated, and could not, in my opinion, have been the objects of Lady Hewley’s 
bounty. The objects of her bounty I consider to be such Protestant dissenting 
preachers as were at that time within the protection of the Toleration Act. It would be 
most extravagant to suppose that Lady Hewley, by her description of godly preachers 
of God’s holy Gospel, meant to describe persons who were considered by the law 
at that time as guilty of blasphemy. The fifth question propounded by your lord- 
ships is the same as to the deed of 1707. _1 am of opinion that persons of Unitarian 
belief and doctrine are excluded from being objects of the charities of these deeds. 
The rule and regulations established by Lady Hewley require that the almspeople 
shall be able to repeat by heart (which I understand to mean to repeat believingly) 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Commandments, the Creed, and Bowles’s Catechism. Bowles’s 
Catechism is inconsistent with the belief and doctrine of the Unitarians.” 

Lorp Curer Justice TINDAL, after a luminous address, concluded as follows :— 
In answer to the fourth and fifth question above proposed, namely, whether, upon 
the true construction of the two deeds, ministers or preachers of what is commonly 
called Unitarian belief and doctrine, and their widows, and members of their congre- 
gations, and persons of what is commonly called Unitarian belief and doctrine, are 
excluded from being objects of the charities of those deeds respectively. The opinion 
at which I have arrived, founded upon that which appears to me to be the true prin- 
ciple of construction of those deeds, is, that members and preachers of what is com- 
monly called Unitarian belief and doctrine, and their widows, and members of their 
congregations, and persons of what is commonly called Unitarian belief and doctrine, 
are excluded from being the objects of the charities of both these deeds; first taking 
the deed of 1704 by itself, I think the objects of it are limited to the ministers and 
others of the several bodies of Protestant Dissenters from the Established Church, 
which were generally known, established, and tolerated at the time the deed took 
effect, and I am unable to find any proof from any authentic source that the Unita- 
rians did form, in fact, at that time, a body or class of Protestant Dissenters known 
and established in the kingdom; on the contrary, so far as can be inferred from the 
evidence produced, or any other evidence of an historical nature, the Unitarians, as a 
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body of persons of known religious tenets in England, were unknown until a period 
much later than the execution of either of the deeds in question. But farther, so far 
were the persons who preached Unitarian doctrines from forming a religious body 
then known and acknowledged in the kingdom, that, at the time of the execution of 
these very deeds, such persons could not avail themselves of the benefit of the 
Toleration Act, 1 William and Mary, chapter 18, on the ground of their being persons 
who denied the doctrine of the Trinity, and under the statute 9 and 10 Will. III., 
chapter 32, were at that time liable to certain penalties and disabilities, if by writing 
and teaching they denied the doctrine of the Trinity. When, therefore, in the deed 
of 1704, provision is made for the “godly preachers of Christ’s holy Gospel,” 
I think the answer to your lordship’s fourth question must be in the affirmative, first, 
because there were existing at the time certain bodies of Protestant Dissenters well- 
known and ascertained, who preached doctrines which had been generally understood 
and believed in all ages of the church, and were also generally acknowledged at the 
time of the deed of 1704, to be the holy Gospel of Christ, of which bodies the 
Unitarians did not at that time constitute one. And as the deed was so framed that 
the trusts were to take immediate effect and operation, it must be held to apply to 
the preachers and othersof such bodies only, which did then actually exist, and at that 
time answer the description in the deed. And secondly, because the deed describes 
the persons who are to be the preachers of “the holy Gospel of Christ,” and it is 
undeniable that, at the time of the execution of the deed, both the Church of England, 
as by law established, and all the known classes or bodies into which Protestant Dis- 
senters were divided, held the doctrine of the Trinity to be a fundamental part of 
their faith, that is, of the holy Gospel of Christ; and that, at the time of the 
execution of that deed, the legislature also considered the belief of the doctrine 
of the Trinity as essential to the description of a preacher of Christ’s holy Gospel, 
punishing those who preached doctrines which denied it. If the persons who 
believe and preach Unitarian doctrines are excluded from the benefit of the 
deed of 1704, I think they are more clearly and unequivocally excluded by 
the deed of 1707. For, by the rules and orders given by Lady Hewley for the regu- 
lations of the poor persons to be placed in the almshouse, which rules being made by 
Lady Hewley under a power reserved by her in the deed itself, and therein expressly 
referred to, may, beyond doubt, be called in aid in the interpretation of the meaning 
of that deed; it is directed, that ‘every almsbody is required to be one who can 
repeat by heart the Lord’s prayer, the creed, and the ten commandments, and 
Mr. Samuel Bowles’s catechism ;’ which regulations appear, to my mind to prove, 
beyond any doubt, that the foundress intended the inmates of the hospital, and 
the other objects of the charity under that deed, to be persons who believed in the 
doctrine of the holy Trinity; and referring myself to the evidence given in this case 
of the Unitarian belief and doctrine, as to the Divinity of Christ, I cannot understand 
that any person professing those doctrines could honestly or conscientiously repeat 
by heart, that is, express his belief in the doctrines contained in the catechism 
of Mr. Edward Bowles. And if it had been necessary to determine the intentions of 
Lady Hewley, as to the doctrinal belief of the inmates of her hospital, without refer- 
ence to the catechism of Bowles, it must not be forgotten that, upon the authority of 
two eminent persons, well known at the time in question—I mean Dr. Barrow and 
Mr. Baxter—the doctrine of the Divinity of Christ was held to be sufficiently 
acknowledged as a matter of belief by them who received the apostles’ creed alone. 
(See Barrow’s Treatise on the Creed, under the clause “ His only Son;’ and Bax- 
ter in his treatise, “ Directions for Weak Christians,” part two, section 53. 1.) And 
the weight of this observation for the present purpose consists not so much in the 
consideration of the truth of the conclusion at which Barrow and Baxter have 
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arrived, as in the proof it affords of the fact, that, by all bodies of Christians by whom 
the apostles’ creed was received, (that is, in England,) by the members of the Estab- 
lished Church, and of all the dissenting communities then known, the doctrine of the 
holy Trinity was also received and believed ; and it is by the current acknowledged 
use of language at that day, that this deed is to be construed. In the latter deed, 
therefore, I think Lady Hewley expresses her clear and undoubted intention, that no 
Protestant Dissenter, who denies the Divinity of Christ—that is, no Unitarian—shall 
partake of her bounty. My Lords, in answer to the last question proposed by your 
lordships, I would state my opinion to be, that Unitarian preachers, and their widows, 
and other persons professing Uuitarian doctrines, are capable at the present day 
of receiving the benefit of charities similar to those mentioned in the deeds of Lady 
Hewley, whenever they shall be properly described in any deeds of endowment ; and 
that I see no distinction to be drawn between charities of one description, or for one 
purpose, and those for any other; for I consider, since the statute of 53 Geo. IIL, 
chapter 160, all distinction between Unitarians and other Protestant Dissenters, as to 
this purpose, is by law taken away. My Lords, these are the several answers which, 
upon the best judgment, I ean offer, and I submit them entirely to your lordships’ 
consideration. 

Lorp CHANCELLOR.—I move, your lordships, that the further consideration of this 
case be postponed, that your lordships may have time to review the very elaborate 
arguments contained in the opinions of the learned judges. 

Lorp BrovuGHamM.—My lords, I entirely agree with my noble and learned friend. 
The learned judges, in the case of Doe v Perrot, and of the Attorney-General » Shore, 
have presented to us most able and elaborate arguments, and afforded us the greatest 
assistance in forming our final judgment in these cases, which have now stood over 
for a very long time. I trust that, with the assistance we have thus received, we 
shall be able to dispose of both of them in the present session. 

Lorp CHANCELLOR.—In a very short time, I hope. 

On Friday, August 5th, this promise was redeemed, though the Lord Chancellor 
was absent from the House of Lords through indisposition. 

Lorp CorrenHAM rose and said—My lords, the opinions which have been deli- 
vered by the learned judges have so far exhausted this case in all the most material 
parts of it, that I do not deem it necessary to enter at large into the very interesting 
and important matters which were discussed at the bar. 

The principal object of the suit was, to have it declared that ministers or preachers 
of what is commonly called Unitarian belief and doctrine, and their widows and 
members of their congregations, or persons of what is commonly called Unitarian 
belief and doctrine, are not fit objects of the charity. The decree appealed from 
established the affirmative of that proposition ; and of the seven judges who attended 
the hearing at the bar of this house, six concurred in it. I cannot suppose- that 
your lordships will think that there is ground for differing from this opinion, and if 
that should be your lordships’ feeling upon it, the result will necessarily be an affirm- 
ance of the decree. 

I cannot, however, omit to make some observations as to the media through which 
this conclusion has been arrived at by the different authorities by whom this subject 
has been considered. Your lordships will have observed, that in the discussion in 
the Court of Chancery, a very large range of evidence was admitted, with a view of 
coming to a decision as to what was the intention of Lady Hewley, which could, 
after all, only be judged of by the language and terms used in the deeds. In what 
respect and for what purposes this evidence was properly received, was the subject 
of one of the questions put to the learned judges, and has been the subject of 
some difference in their opinions. It does not appear to me necessary to consider 
minutely those differences, because I conceive that, keeping strictly within those 
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rules which all the opinions recognize, there is sufficient, upon the view taken by 
the great majority, to support the conclusion to which they have come upon the main 
point in the case. : 

It was very clearly and shortly laid down by Mr. Baron Gurney, that that part of 
the evidence which goes to show the existence of a religious party by which the 
phraseology found in the deeds was used, and the manner in which it was used, 
and that Lady Hewley was a member of that party, is admissible. That being, in 
effect, no more than receiving evidence of the circumstances by which the author of 
the instrument was surrounded at the time. 

Much evidence appears indeed to have been received, which, if of a nature to be 
received, might fall under this rule, but which was objectionable upon other grounds, 
such as the opinions of living witnesses. But rejecting all such evidence, enough appears 
to me to remain unobjectionable in itself, and properly received for the above purpose 
to support the conclusion to which a great majority of the learned judges have come. 

I have thought it right to make these observations upon this matter of evidence, 
otherwise the affirmance of the decree might seem to sanction the receiving all the 
evidence received below, which might tend to introduce much doubt and confusion 
in other cases. 

It may be thought that this opportunity should be taken, of specifying what 
description of persons are hereafter to be considered as proper objects of the charity. 
I think that any attempt to do this would be dangerous, and would be more likely 
to promote than to prevent future litigation, as it is impossible a priori to foresee the 
consequences of any such declaration, or to have sufficient information as to the 
various interests upon which it may operate, and which are not represented in this 
suit. What has passed in this cause, and the valuable opinions which the judges have 
delivered, will, it may be hoped, afford such light to the trustees as to enable them 
satisfactorily to administer the funds for the future. 

It was made part of the complaint upon this appeal, that some of the trustees had 
been removed, as to whom it had not been proved that they entertained opinions 
inconsistent with the declared purposes of the trust. I do not consider the removal 
of any of the trustees as implying any reflection upon their moral conduct ; but as, by 
the decision of the court it was found that the application of the funds for the time 
past had not been consistent with what appeared to the court to be the real object of 
the charity, and as a large discretion must necessarily be left to the trustees for the 
future, I think, that, as a matter of discretion, it was right to select othets for the 
future management of the funds; and if that was right in 1833, it would certainly 
be indiscreet to adopt a different course in 1842. I cannot, therefore, think that it 
will be right to alter this part of the decree. 

I propose, therefore, to your lordships, to dismiss this appeal, and I see no ground 
for departing from the usual course of giving to thé respondent the costs. 

Lorp BroveHam.—My lords, I agree with my noble and learned friend, that 
your lordships ought to dismiss this appeal, and, as usual, unless under very special 
circumstances, none of which exist in this case, with costs. 

My lords, this cause was originally heard before me in the Court of Chancery, all 
but the reply. I had the assistance of two learned judges, though, in consequence 
of my giving up the Great Seal before the case was fully argued, no opinion was 
given, and none, indeed, was formed by me, in the absence of the reply. My noble 
and learned friend, who succeeded me in the Court of Chancery, heard the case 
through, according to my recollection, and gave the judgment which your lordships 
are now moved by my noble and learned friend near me to affirm. 

The opinions of the judges undoubtedly have been of very great use to your lord- 
ships in the examination of this somewhat difficult question; and I agree with my 
noble and learned friend, that it is advisable for your lordships to come to the deci- 
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sion to which the opinion of a great majority, six out of seven, of these learned 
persons, would naturally lead. I am also of opinion, that it must be considered, that, 
in giving this affirmance to the decree, your lordships do it under the qualification 
which has been stated by my noble and learned friend, with respect to the reception 
of evidence. 

Lorp CamMpBELL.—My lords, having argued this case as counsel at your lordships’ 
bar, I entirely abstain from taking any part in the judgment. Decree affirmed with 
costs. 

We cannot close this historical notice without congratulating those gentlemen who 
have prosecuted this suit to a successful issue, through a lengthened period of sixteen 
years, on its happy close; and especially rejoice that it has pleased God to continue 
the lives of the first movers in this struggle, Mr. George Hadfield and the Rev. Dr. 
Bennett, and of the senior relator, Mr. Thomas Wilson, and of the laborious soli- 
citor, Mr. Joseph Blower, to witness this remarkable triumph of truth and rectitude. 

We should not do justice to our own convictions, if we did not add, that the 
indefatigable researches of Mr. Joshua Wilson have greatly assisted the counsel in 
their labours, of which his “ Historical Inquiry concerning the Principles, Opinions, 
and Usages of the English Presbyterians, from the Restoration of Charles the Second 
to the Death of Queen Anne,” will be a standing memorial. 





PROPOSED UNION OF THE SCOTCH PRESBYTERIANS AND THE 
WELSH CALVINISTIC METHODISTS. 


In the proceedings of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, in May 
last, and also at the meeting of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland, in July, there were references made to a union that is contemplated between 
“the Presbyterian Church in England” and the Calvinistic Methodists in Wales. 

As this is, on many accounts, an important movement, and has been announced, as 
our readers will perceive, with no small satisfaction by the parties interested, we 
present them with the particulars. 

On Wednesday evening, May 25th, Mr. M‘Naughten, of Paisley, reported to the 
General Assembly, that he had been one of a deputation that had attended the Synod 
of “the English Presbyterian Church,” held lately at Carlisle, and closed by intro- 
ducing a deputation appointed by “‘the English Synod,” the Revs. Hugh Campbell, 
Manchester, Robert Wallace, Birmingham, W. Grant, Tweedmouth. 

Mr. Campbell then addressed the Moderator, in a speech, which it is not necessary 
to criticise, but the following is the passage that refers to the Welsh Methodists. 

“ Having thus been united among ourselves, we have begun, as will ever happen in 
a united, loving, orthodox body, to look around for other similar bodies with whom to 
enter into union, and it happened, most providentially, that, while we were thus dis- 
posed, there was a most highly respectable body, consisting of 500 congregations, pro- 
fessing our own faith, and maintaining almost all our distinctive forms, who were at the 
same time with brotherly feelings looking towards us. Some private communications had 
taken place between individual members of both communions, in which the strongest 
desire was evinced for a closer fellowship, if not a bona fide union. In order to 
avail ourselves at once of this favourable conjunction, we appointed a deputation to 
attend the next annual conference of the body to which I have alluded, to explain 
our principles, to ascertain theirs, and to do every thing, in short, that in them lies, 
to promote a union from which so very much of good must result to both parties. 
The project, as you perceive, Moderator, is quite in its infancy, and, therefore, it 
would be improper in me to dwell upon it at a greater length.” 

That deputation, consisting of the Rev. James Hamilton, M.A., of the Scotch 
Church, Regent’s Square, London; the Rev. Peter Sawers, of High Bridge, New- 
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castle-upon-Tyne, and Mr. Barbour, a ruling elder, of Manchester, and the Rev. 
Dr. J. Brown, of Agadocy, Synod of Ulster, in Ireland, went to Bala to attend the 
Association of the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists for North Wales, on Tuesday, 7th of 
June. 

In the evening of that day a special meeting was held, to receive the deputation ; 
and at a meeting of the preachers and elders, held on the following morning at eight 
o’clock, the subject was taken into consideration, when it was observed, ‘“ The 
strange brethren have not come to ask us to make any change in the constitution of 
our body, nor in anything that we have, in order to our uniting with them. They ask 
for nothing but a friendly union—that we should love each other as brethren—and 
send letters and visitors occasionally the one to the other. We see them in all things 
unassuming men like ourselves ; and like ourselves acquainted with the plague of their 
own hearts—looking to Christ as their Saviour—and desirous for the extension of 
the kingdom of the Redeemer. It is very reasonable that we should acknowledge 
each other as belonging to the same family, although there are some differences 
between vs which will prevent us from mixing much with them. Most now predict, 
that Christians of every denomination must unite: the enemies of Christ are 
confederating together, and it will, therefore, become necessary for all the church of 
Christ to make a general effort against the foe.” 

It was noticed also, that it was requisite to consult the brethren in South Wales 
before framing any particular measures in reference to the subject. 

It was then arranged that the brethren, Rees and Hughes, of Liverpool, and 
Edwards, of Bala, should correspond with the Presbyterian Church in England, and 
with the Association in South Wales, thereon, and that they should call to their aid 
any whom they might wish. 

On the election of the Rev. Professor John Edgar, D.D., to the Moderator’s 
Chair, in the Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, held at Belfast, on Tues- 
day, July 5th, that gentleman, in his inaugural speech, referred, amongst other topics, 
to the progress of the Presbyterian system, and said, “ A sun of promise has arisen 
to the Church that I trust will never set. There is a hopeful prospect before us of a 
union with a body whom we have long respected and prized, and I have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that I look forward to the happy time when Welsh Calvinistic Method- 
ists will form with us but one body in heart and spirit ; and it is well known that 
there is a large and influential body of the Dissenting ministers in England grown 
dissatisfied with the democratic tyranny, and become desirous of the independence of 
Presbyterianism.” 

Now, as we have given our readers an account of all that was said and done at Bala, 
in June, they will think with us, that the proceedings there do not justify the worthy 
Professor’s unhesitating expectations, and will throw light upon the accuracy of 
his assertions respecting the dissenting ministers of England. The Presbyterians of 
both lands will find the Independents of England willing to be united with them, 
“in heart and spirit” too, if they will not be content with a cold orthodoxy, but will 
maintain purity of communion and eschew the regium donum, which we hold to be 
the reproach and bane of the Presbyterian bodies in both countries. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Favours have been been received from Rev. Drs. Hoppus—Styles. 

Rev. Messrs. W. Walford—J. H. Godwin—W. Tarbotton—A. Wells—C. Gilbert— 
T. Timpson—George Smith—R. Ashton—G. Taylor—Thomas Giles—E. Lewis— 
A. Tidman—H. J. Rook. 

W. Stroud, M.D. Messrs. C. J. Medcalfe—H. Owen—J. Palmer. 

W. S.’s Reply to Mr. Conder has been received, and will appear next month. 
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